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SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER. 


A MAGAZINE DEVOTED TO LITERATURE, SCIENCE AND ART. 


RICHMOND, JUNE, 1860. 


THE DIFFERENCE OF RACE BETWEEN THE NORTHERN AND SOUTH- 
ERN PEOPLE. 


It is very well known that your maga- 
zine is almost exclusively devoted to the 
cause of polite literature; an effort, there- 
fore, to force you into the teeming fields 
of politics, will scarcely be appreciated. 
But this effort is more apparent than 
real, there being points involved in the 
controversy, contest rather, between the 
Northern and Southern States of this 
Union, which may be considered pecu- 
liarly historical and philosophical, as con- 
tradistinguished from political—and which 
appearing never to have been sufficiently 
known, noticed, or understood, have never 
received proper attention, or been in- 
vested with their proper importance; nor 
will this article pretend to that accurate 
and critical knowledge necessary to eluci- 
date properly the subject to be referred 
to. Its object is as much to elicit infor- 
mation and to direct attention to it, as to 
a correct discussion of it. In addition 
to a purpose of this kind, the remark 
mav be ventured, that the discussion 
of political subjects, in a respectful and 
dignified manner, has well nigh become 
the duty of the press generally; since 
the questions which agitate and divide 
us as a people, have, in a very great 
measure, lost their politico-party char- 
_ acter, and risen to the importance of an 
universal interest; and by the manner of 
their settlement, must be established all 
those laws which are to regulate, for 
future time, our social, domestic, and 
national relations, fortunes and history. 


VOL. XXX—26 


A Contest or Race exists at present 
between the people of this government, 
and broods threateningly and impend- 
ingly over us as a nation. The contest 
involves the entire fortunes and welfare 
of those engaged in it; the strictest ref- 
erence must, therefore, be had to the 
native dissimilarities which obtain be- 
tween the two leading elements, which, 
combined, form what is called the Ameri- 
can people, before we can calm down to 
that peaceful and harmonious condition, 
which has hitherto existed between us, to 
amore or less modified extent. To go 
no farther back than the formation of 
our present government, it may be as- 
serted that there has ever existed a cer- 
tain want of cordial congeniality, which 
has, and still evinces itself more mark- 
edly upon the subject of African slavery 
than upon any other, and which of itself, in 
some measure, proves the position of this 
article. It being itself a question of race, 
the disagreement in regard to it estab- 
lishes the fact of some radical difference 
between the disputants. But this incon- 
geniality has heretofore been restrained 
and controlled by many extraneous 
causes, foreign to the main issue, to- 
gether with many purposes, entertained 
in common, originating in the formation 
of a government, new and without com- 
plete precedent in the annals of history. 
Now, however, it has culminated to the 
highest point which its nature demands ; 
this being attributable to the fact, that 
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the outside pressure of arranging the de- 
tails of governmental polity has been re- 
moved. 

The present ill-feeling and deranged 
intercourse between the Northern and 
Southern people, have of late had many 
‘sources of nourishment which do not 
appear to superficial observation, but 
which, for many past years, have 
had the effect of restraining these up- 
heaving differences, rather than of de- 
veloping the existing great cause and 
issue. 

As an instance of what is here meant, 
the names may be mentioned of the three 
great characters who rose to the political 
horizon during our last controversy with 
England, and who remained the brightest 
lights that illumined the first half cycle 
of the present century. It is scarcely 
necessary to say that these were Clay, 
Webster, and Calhoun; who, while they 
almost perfectly controlled their separate 
people, together gave tone and cast to 
the legislation of the nation during a 
very trying and critical period of our 
history, and who, in their final exit, have 
opened a fresh page in the history of the 
republic, and given full development to 
those ethnological differences which exist 
among us. 

It may seem strange to a careless ob- 
server, that the lives of these men should 
have been almost coterminous—that they 
should have lived out the allotted span of 
human life, and have subserved so many 
great purposes, and yet to have died so near 
together that the funeral plumes of one 
might almost have done mourning for the 
other two—and that at a time when it 
would appear that their great presence 
was most required. But it was even their 
deaths which precipitated the events al- 
luded to. They had already fulfilled the 
purposes of a long, a useful, and a great 
life, and having arranged the govern- 
mental details of the country upon a 
national basis, they left the republic well 
prepared to take a higher flight in its 
destiny. 

If we consider for a moment the cir- 
cumstance of the people having been, for 
some years, deprived of the leaders to 
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whom they had looked so long and with 
such confidence in every troubled season, 
together with the strangeness of the 
prospect which all men saw stretched out 
before them, but which none knew the 
solution or import of, the surpassing won- 
der somewhat abates, that we should now 
be involved in the great bewilderment and 
confusion that marks the present period of 
our history; nor need we be astonished 
should that confusion grow greater, and 
the contest more bitter, until a satisfac- 
tory solution of the problematic causes 
be worked out, 

Until this is done, we say, it is to be 
confidently looked for, that the present 
acrimonious feeling between the two 
leading sections of the Union, will be- 
come even more embittered,—and we 
shall continue to see demagogues attempt- 
ing to ride upon the storm which they 
cannot direct. Physical dissolution would 
soon follow upon this moral and political 
alienation, if dissolution did not appear 
almost impossible and contrary to destiny 
itself. 

The grand Providential design of our 
country appears to constitute ita refuge 
and a home for the surplus population of 
all the races of the earth. In hazarding 
this language, it is not to be understood 
as designing to trench upon the reason- 
ings of theology; the conclusions may be 
very properly deduced from the analogies 
and truths of history, as discoverable in 
the facts and circumstances attendant 
upon our career since the discovery of 
the continent. It is used, the rather, to 
point out the fact that the government of 
this Union requires more of comprehensive 
and philosophic statesmanship, in shaping 
its policy and arranging its laws so that 
the interests, rights and feeling of one 
race shall not infringe upon or wound 
the interests, rights and feelings of an- 
other, than that of any country on earth. 

The point to which attention is desired 
to be directed, as being the basis of the 
present difficulties between the North and 
South, is the difference in Race which 
exists between the two people. Reason- 
ing, then, from the analogies of the whole 
animal kingdom, it is clear, beyond con- 











troversy, that every department of it has 
its ruling elements. The postulate, then, 
now sought to be established, is that the 
Southern people in the main—in other 
words, the representative blood of the 
South—comes of that branch of the human 
race which, at this time, controls all the 
enlightened nations of the earth, and 
they are false to their instincts when they 
even discuss, much less admit, the pro- 
priety of a dissolution of this government. 

The question of African slavery ap- 
pears to form the cynosure round which 
have gathered the leading normal dif- 
ferences of the two races which enter into 
the constitution of our republican society. 
It has, however, been a subject of debate 
and contention since the formation of our 
government, which the South, under pres- 
sure, as has been elsewhere said, of other 
matters of more immediate importance, 
has often arranged, according to its wants, 
by some temporizing measure of settle- 
ment. But these things having been 
very generally provided for, the intelli- 
gence of the times, according to the char- 
acteristics of the two people, is being 
directed to some definite measure of ar- 
rangement; and to this work only the 
Southern people are equal, having refer- 
ence to the general welfare of society. 

The subject of slavery is one of singular 
inscrutability, both as to origin and de- 
sign, and all ordinary reasoning having 
been exhausted, and still failing to estab- 
lish its rights, its purposes, and its rela- 
tions, to the enlightened races, it becomes 
necessary to approach it from a different 
stand-point. 

That stand-point is to be found, and we 
think only to be found, in the ethnological 
superiority of that race to which the South- 
ern people, in the main, belong, their par- 
ticular capacity for executive control, and 
their control of this particular institution 
of slavery. 

The question of right or wrong is in no 
wise involved, nor are the wishes or moral 
feelings of the outside world to be con- 
sidered for a moment. 

Its own necessities, our various rela- 
tions to it, and our exclusive capacity for 
its control, are alone to be referred to, in 
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fixing its status. Having failed to do 
this in past time, the South has already 
lost many advantages which properly be- 
longed to her, and will continue to do so, 
so long as she condescends to discuss 
the question with an unappreciative, 
unrelated, and an unfriendly party. 
And so long as we attempt to settle it 
by the temporizing expedients of schem- 
ing and ignorant politicians, we shall 
continue to involve the nation in greater 
confusion and trouble, and the subject 
itself in greater perplexity and obscurity, 
and we may continue to look for réenact- 
ments of the scenes of Harper’s Ferry 
and Kansas territory,—none of which, is 
it probable, would bring about a dissolu- 
tion of the government,—that would still 
continue to exist, and the South, as here- 
tofore, would continue to control it, even 
if she controlled it badly, as of late she 
certainly has done—disunion being ap- 
parently hostile to the present destiny of 
the republic—and a surrender of au- 
thority, which dissolution would amount 
to, would be beneath the high calling, 
the instincts, and the blood of the South- 
ern people. Our bickerings and contro- 
versies will but result in diminution 
of national character and mutability in 
the value of property. There will al- 
ways be Southern men sufficient to pre- 
serve the government,—the disunionist 
of to-day will always be the unionist of 
to-morrow, and vice versa. 

What that measure shall be, by which 
this great question will be put at rest, it 
is perhaps, impossible to say at present. 
It is more likely to be the growth, the 
accretion rather, of time, and of many 
minds. But it is more than probable, 
that when it is settled, it will be by the 
application of some just and simple rule, 
which, doubtless, will have some direct 
reference to the difference in race be- 
tween the communities known as the 
Northern and Southern people. 

Somewhat in substantiation of these 
positions, it may be proper to present 
some views of the history and character 
of the two people. 

The people of the Northern States are 
more immediately descended of the Eng- 
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lish Puritans, who emigrated to this 
continent during the reign of James L., 
to avoid religious persecution, and made 
their first settlement in the present State 
of Massachusetts, with a view to the more 
perfect enjoyment of their peculiar form 
of religious worship. The Puritans, at 
home, constituted, as a class, the com- 
mon people of England,—at least, a por- 
tion of it, and were descended of the 
ancient Britons and Saxons. 

The first authentic account we have of 
the Britons is from Julius Caesar, who 
represents them as wild, savage, bold, 
fond of freedom, and greatly given to 
religious rights, exercises and belief, and 
quite as greatly under the influence of 
the Druid priests and “ sacred women,” — 
and it may be here remarked, that these 
features of life and character are emi- 
nently descriptive of our Northern peo- 
ple, their descendants, to this day. 

The Roman Eagles, then triumphant 
over all the world, yet poised in their 
conquering flight, when the rude isle of 
England passed under their glittering 
wings. The Imperial Legions could march 
in military triumph over the land, but 
could not subjugate the rude nations. 
. Though, subsequently, passing through 
many changes, they yet remained more 
or less free and fanatical. 

The original characteristics of the coun- 
try became greatly modified at a subse- 
quent period, by the migration and 
the invasion of the Saxons—and the peo- 
ple presented a mixed character up to the 
time of William, called the Conqueror, 
Duke of Normandy—who, in the course 
of his reign, almost entirely dispossessed 
the native proprietors, and divided ‘out 
their lands among his own country- 
men and followers—which their de- 
scendants hold to the present day. 
But neither then or now, has any sys- 
tem of government, or religion, been suf- 
ficient to obliterate that distinctive an- 
tagonism which difference in race calls 
for,—which frequently developed itself 
in rebellion to their hated rulers, but 
which never resulted in any very effective 
measure until they were led on by the 
great and eccentric Cromwell—who, him- 
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self, was actuated by that hatred of the 
aristocracy, and of the established 
church, which marked the temper and 
rankled in the hearts of the common 
people. Under him, however, they once 
more obtained possession of their country 
and the government,—and during the 
time, gave full vent to the rage and 
prejudice entertained towards their old 
rulers. Every hour of their possession 
of power, gives some evidence more or 
less marked of that difference in blood 
which existed between the ruled and 
ruling. But so little of that, which it 
pleases us to speak of as executive 
capacity, did they possess, that after the 
death of Cromwell there seemed to be 
left nothing of the element of control,— 
no man appeared who had the confidence 
to assume the reins of the common- 
wealth; the result of which was a peace- 
ful relapse of the whole people into their 
former subjection to the Norman rule. 
Still deeply imbued with the idea of 
what they called religious liberty, they 
most fervently hated the laws that 
abridged them, and hated, even more, 
those who executed them. Not being 
able to exercise control themselves, they 
yet hated, in the bitterness of their hearts, 
those who could. It was under such in- 
fluences that an immense emigration be- 
gun, soon after the restoration of Charles 
II., to the inhospitable shores of New 
England. Ilere, again, they measurably 
became their own rulers, and continued 
to exhibit those severe traits of religious 
fanaticism which had ever marked their 
history. The operation of these causes 
rendered it as impossible for any one part 
to control the collective mass, as to 
control itself. They instinctively pur- 
sued the same path, in the general out- 
line of their lives—squabbling, fighting, 
singing psalms, burning witches, and 
talking about liberty—until George III. 
lost the brightest jewel of his colonial 
diadem, when the English Parliament 
passed the Boston port bill. 

It is of very easy demonstration to 
show that the people, as a whole, of the 
Northern States of this confederacy, are 
directly descended of the ancient Britons 





and Saxons, and are identical in race with 
the present common people of England ; 
yet to go into detailed proof at present, 
would extend this article beyond the 
limits intended; it will, therefore, be 
sufficient for present purposes, to go no 
further back than the time of Cromwell 
to establish the fact of resemblance and 
identity. 

At that period, it is too well known to 


require evidence in substantiation, that 


the disturbances of the kingdom origi- 
nated with the common people, in their 
inherited hate to the Norman aristocracy, 
but was more immediately based upon 
the religious fanaticism which then pre- 
vailed among them under the various 
names of Puritanism, Presbyterianism 
and Independancy. Under these banners 
they eventually became triumphant in 
their contests with the king—and the 
government which followed partook of 
the character of those who established it, 
and, as such, was in direct antagonism to 
that which existed under the monarchy. 

In the parliaments which followed, 
during the time of Cromwell, legislation 
assumed features which resembled noth- 
ing precedent in all history, but which 
had its prototype, to a limited extent, in 
the Puritan assemblies of the New Eng- 
land colonies, and it remains till now the 
great archetype of the present legislation 
of the New England States,—the general 
cast of thought, purpose and feeling, be- 
ing still the same, and only modified by 
the changes which have taken place in 
language and society. 

They now are first found legislating 
on subjects of local interest, next upon 
those to which they stand related in their 
confederative affinities,---and viewing both 
from a stand-point of religious fanaticism ; 
and then again, all this is reviewed, 
as it were, with a reference to the 
obligations of the human law, when 
thought to come in any collision with 
the higher or moral law. A medley of 
deep religious feeling and brutal fanati- 
cism, of liberty and anarchy, of common 
sense and an undefined idea of still 
reaching into the realms of a higher 
excellence,—makes that which, in legis- 
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lation, is called higher-lawism, and in 
their literature, constitutes that element 
recognized as transcendentalism. They 
profess to derive these abstractions,— 
philosophy, as they are pleased to term 
it, from the Germans, which is altogether 
probable, since there exists strong affini- 
ties between the Northern people and the 
Germans. Thus, their legislation is con- 
fused and difficult of comprehension, 
and absolutely subversive of the pur- 
poses which it appears to have most in 
view—interest, liberty, and religion. 

The Northern mind and character dif- 
fer widely from the Southern mind and 
character. In intellect, they are vigour- 
ous, inventive and discursive,—-in char- 
acter, they are devotional, and conten- 
tious, with but little appreciation of a 
delicate and honourable sensibility,—yet 
to the casual observer they present the ap- 
pearance of great capacity for legislation; 
but being inherently destitute of capacity 
for control, they are unable to imbue 
their legislation with those elements which 
command obedience,--command and obedi- 
ence ever going hand in hand,—no man, 
or people, who do not subscribe to the 
one, were yet ever fit to exert the other. 
Thus, while they evince no capacity for 
control, they are uncontrollable,—while 
deeply religious, they yet nearly approach 
infidelity—and while loving liberty, they 
yet make the poorest republicans, and 
enjoy the least freedom. These positions 
may be looked upon as too bold and un- 
tenable, still they are facts, and out of 
these facts issue the trouble which the South 
has with Northerners,—having liberty 
which they do not appreciate, they run 
into anarchy,—being devotional, they 
push their piety to the extremes of fanati- 
cism,—being contentious withal, they 
are led to attack the interests of others, 
merely because those interests do not 
comport with ¢heir ideas of right. 

On the contrary, the Southern mind, 
when left to its normal working, is dis- 
posed to quiet and to gentleness, coming 
to conclusions by the almost instinctive 
application of the simplest rules,—yet 
when roused to action, capable of almost 
incredible effort, and equal to the highest 
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flight of genius. Naturally generous, 
Southrons exercise much forbearance, till 
the question of honour is raised, and then 
they rush to the sword,—accustomed to 
enforce obedience when it is due, they 
readily yield it when their position and 
duty require it,—fierce and fearless in a 
contest, yet just, generous and gentle in 
command,—they possess every quality 
necessary to rule the Northern people; 
to establish rules of justice between the 
rights of the two people, and to preserve 
the government. The which, if they 
fail now to perform, they are false to the 
instincts of the Norman race; and it 
can only be adcounted for by a present 
prevalence of partizan warfare, first in- 
augurated by Northern politicians. 

In regard to African slavery, it may 
not be improper to remark, that it ap- 
pears clearly to be of Divine origin; 
having some ultimate evangelical pur- 
pose, coupled with present uses in de- 
veloping human intellect and the promo- 
tion of human industry and comfort. 
That it is one of the great steps in the 
millennial stride of the world, and will 
march boldly up to that period, greatly 
changed in its character, and somewhat 
changed in its localities perhaps. After 
which, we are told, that a new order of 
things.is to exist. These inferences are 
legitimate, from the fact of the great im- 
provement in the race, since first landed 
on this continent, and also from other 
facts peculiar to the character of the 
negro himself. 

The Northern people, however, do not 
look at the question as we do, but the 
rather view it through the medium of 
their own natures, and look upon it, as it 
exists in the Southern States, as a system 
of brutal oppression and social wrong, at 
variance with ¢heir ideas of religion, and 
revolting to their ideas of liberty. With- 
out stopping to examine the character of 
the race, or the character of their bondage, 
and not being able to comprehend and 
appreciate the character of those who 
hold them, they have taken advantage of 
their federal rights and relations to us, 
and pursued a systematic plan of annoy- 
ance and aggression, truly vexatious and 
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unjustifiable. And it is greatly to be 
feared, that they will not desist till a 


lecture upon the error of it be read to 


them by the light of their burning 
cities, informing them that every slave is 
a Southern muniment, every plantation a 
garrison of defence—every planter a 
feudal lord upon his lands, and every 
lord a soldier. 

These things are not said in any con- 
scious iil-feeling towards our Northern 
neighbours, but the times require that 
the truths of history, and the deductions 
of sound reasoning therefrom, should not 
be suppressed. A new solution of the 
causes of our national difficulties will 
have to be looked for and made; all old 
premises and political postulates having 
failed to effect harmonious association. 
The Northern people have many great 
traits of character and intellect; they are 
hardy, bold, truthful, enterprising, and a 
brilliant people, yet’ with all these quali- 
ties, and more, they still require conTRoL, 
and the Southern people, of this country, 
possess the capacity, the position, and the 
power to do so, if they are only true to 
themselves, and have a desire to preserve 
this government. 

In substantiation of these positions, it 
is but proper to say who the Southern 
people are, and what their race. By the 
words Southern people, is not meant all 
the people of the South, but that controll- 
ing element which exists with every peo- 
ple, and gives character to the whole; 
as, doubtless, there is much of the popu- 
lation of the Southern States which does 
not come of the ¢rue normal race, and are, 
therefore, destitute of those characteristics 
which are referred to; and it is but just 
to remark, in this connection, that it is 
probable that all of Northern society 
does not belong to Puritan stock, or come 
of Saxon blood. But these outside vari- 
ations do not materially affect the general 
cast of society, either there or with us, 

The Northern States were originally 
settled by disaffected religionists, under 
charters from the government of Eng- 
land, and these people belong to the true 
Saxon stock, as found in the country 
when invaded by the Normans. Under 








these, measurably independent, charter 
governments, they continued to display 
and carry out the peculiarities of their 
religion and their race. 

On the other hand, the Southern States 
were settled and governed, in a great 
measure, under the supervision of the 
crown, immediately by and under the 
direction of persons belonging to the 
blood and race of the reigning family, 
and belonged to that stock recognized as 
CavaLiers—who were the royalists in the 
time of Charles I., the commonwealth, 
and Charles II., and directly descended 
from the Norman Barons of William the 
Conqueror, a race distinguished, in its 
earliest history, for its warlike and fear- 
less character, a race, in all time since, 
renowned for its gallantry, its chivalry, 
its honour, its gentleness and its intellect, 
—men, whose plumes have waved in 
triumph in all the martial scenes of 
modern Europe ; men who have decorated 
the banners of Britain with the romantic 
trophies of the Crescent, and gilded them 
with the tender humanities of the Cross— 
and have given them grandeur, power 
and authority, on all the continents of 
the earth and all the islands of the sea. 
The Southern people come of that race, 
who sit to-day upon all the thrones of 
enlightened Europe and give law to the 
million. They are of that race who have 
established law, order and government 
over the earth. They come of that race 
to whom law and order, obedience and 
command, are convertible terms, and 
who do command, the world over, whether 
the subject be African or Caucasian, Celt 
or Saxon. 

The prejudicial legislation, which the 
Southern people so much complain of, 
would appear to militate against the idea 
of their being the controlling power of 
this government—and a very plausible 
Objection too, it is; yet the causes for this 
complaint are more superficial than inhe- 
rent, and are to be easily found by ref- 
erence to the influence which we permit 
party politics, associations and policy to 
exert upon us. By these, we lose in a 
great degree the power which the integ- 
rity of race bestows. 
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Though we differ in blood and race 
from the Northern people, we are yet, by 
some inscrutable ordination, associated 
with them in national government, and 
by the peculiar form of that government 
they are our equals; African slavery hav- 
ing had the effect of keeping off that full- 
ness of population which exists in the 
Northern States, we have resorted to 
them, in our party divisions, for numeri- 
cal strength ; and each division, to secure 
this strength, has not only countenanced 
their idiosyncracies, but has pandered to 
their prejudices, and to a very considera- 
ble extent, submitted to Northern legis- 
lation. 

And it may be said with perfect truth, 
that, at this time, the Southern people 
are dealing with the most important 
question on the political boards of the 
world, that of the status of African slave- 
ry, in a mere party sense. When the ob- 
ject of research and solicitude should be 
its most suitable pursuits, locality, pro- 
bable destination and moral purposes,— 
these should be sought for too, outside of 
all party considerations; and if found, 
as certainly it is, at apparent, complicated 
with other political questions, to be re- 
moved entirely from all political discus- 
sion whatever, particularly with an ad- 
verse disputant. Until the Southern peo- 
ple approach this subject from a higher 
field of thought and action, and entirely 
abjure all partizan views in regard to it, 
they will continue to have cause of com- 
plaint, as by not having done so, we have 
already placed a people upon an equality 
with us, in its discussion, who, while 
they do not comprehend the subject, have 
no interest in its welfare, no capacity for 
its management, and greatly out-number 
us in the common halls of legislation, 
and in some measure control its destiny. 

It may be said, that the theory here 
faintly sketched, is at war with the basis 
of our democratic government, and there- 
fore impractical. In reply to this it may 
be said, leaving out ali discussion as to 
whether pemocracy is the normal con- 
dition of man, that the United States of 
America present to the world an anomaly 
in government that defies all precedent, 
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and calls for action according to the 
events developed by our progress, and all 
that can be done in regard to an obsery- 
ance of constitutions, precepts, and so- 
called principles, as laid down by past 
experience and wisdom, is to obey their 
general directions wherein the well es- 
tablished principles of right and wrong 
are pointed to. Our own past history as 
a nation presents no criteria by which to 
arrange and provide for each succeeding 
event; each year, in its developments, 
presents as it were an independent cycle, 
and a detached epoch, and the effort is a 
vain one to examine the positions of a 
past period with reference to finding 
principles by which to regulate another 
and a subsequent one. And equally 
ridiculous, and erroneous as wicked, 
would it be to resort for a solution of 
governmental dilemmas to what is called 
higher law, 

This “higher law” code, which so 
reigns among and afflicts our Northern 
neighbours, goes to prove in some mea- 
sure the positions laid down in regard to 
their character and natural affinities. 
Naturally incapable of administrative 
legislation and power, and very particu- 
larly so in regard to this question of 
slavery, they very frequently, in their 
new capacity of free and independent 
sovereigns, find themselves at fault in 
managing the every-day affairs of human 
life; and still true to other features of 
their race, they fall back, as they have 
always done, upon their ideas of divine 
law. The idea is too sublimated for prac- 
tical life. The arrangement of all ques- 
tions depends upon an application of 
sound, healthy principle and sense, di- 
rected by a ruling desire to reach a good 
and practical result,—and this capacity 
eminently characterizes the Southerner, 
when left unwarped by party bias, and 
free from the excitement which an injury 
ever rouses in his heart,—whether that 
injury proceed from his own neglect or 
from the wilfulness of another. 

Having said this much, perhaps it 
would not be amiss to give some outline 
of a measure which would probably re- 
store peace and good will between the 
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two sections of the country, particularly 
as the giving of such an outline might 
elucidate the positions which have been 
assumed. In doing this, it is necessary 
to remark, that the present territorial 
policy of the country, better known as 
the Kansas Nebraska law, is as perfect 
an arrangement for bringing into full 
play and development the antagonism of 
race, which exists in this country, as 
could have been conceived. ‘The original 
intention was doubtless a withdrawal of 
the subject from Congressional discus- 
sion, which it has failed to do; but even 
had it not, it would have been but a re- 
moval of the subject from a dangerous 
tribunal to one even more unfit—an an- 
tagonistic people. Mr. Douglas saw there 
existed an irreconcilable difference, and 
sought to avoid it by the Kansas bill. 
Mr. Seward saw the same thing, but not 
appearing to see the difference in the 
race of the Northern and Southern peo- 
ple, speaks of it as an “irrepressible con- 
flict’ between the two classes of slave 
and free labour. 

The spirit and essence of the Kansas 
law, consists in the idea of CoMPETITION 
between the two people, in the settlement 
of the territories. Leaving out all objec- 
tions of a constitutional character, the 
fact of bringing two people in collision, 
who differ widely and radically on most 
points, and particularly on that of slave- 
ry, shows either a great disregard of the 
national welfare, or a most culpable igno- 
rance in statesmanship. And what is 
quite as strange, after this much lauded 
measure has proven itself not only a de- 
cided but a most dangerous failure, the 
talented author stands prominent as a 
candidate for the next supreme magis- 
tracy. 

This can only be accounted for, on the 
part of the people, by referring it to an 
ignorance of the ethnological difference 
which exists between Mr. Douglas him- 
self and the Southern people, as it can- 
not be supposed that they would know- 
ingly stultify themselves. Mr. Douglas 
is not the man for the occasion; so far 
from it, he is the most objectionable of 
any man spoken of, and but little thought 
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is necessary to enable the South to satis- 
fy itself of this fact. The Kansas bill is 
the work of a Northern mind. 

A difference of race being acknowl- 
edged, it is but fair to assert that African 
slavery, by the operation of natural laws 
—mental, social and isothermal—has fal- 
len into the hands of the only people on 
this continent who can properly control 
it; and such an arrangement will have 
to be made in regard to it, as shall en- 
tirely remove the question, from not only 
Congressional, but any local legislation, 
unless it be subsequent to the formation 
of State governments, and have it perma- 
nently in our hands. This will have to 
be done, either by amending the Consti- 
tution or by a general Convention of the 
people—giving it status and permanent 
locality, so that it shall never again be- 
come a subject of debate and contention 
between a friendly and an unfriendly 
party. 

The Northern and Southern States 
have each vested rights in the territories, 
and each is desirous of establishing its 
own peculiar form of labour. But as 
neither acknowledges a tribunal suffi- 
ciently supreme and impartial to decide 
the question of right, it is but sensible 
that the parties meet and make a suitable 
decision—putting it beyond any further 
legislation, either national or local, as 
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has been said, until after becoming sov- 
ereign States—guaranteeing to each other 
an observance of the fact, that no terri- 
tory shall possibly misrepresent its sec- 
tion, by having the power to negative the 
vested rights of its opposite section. 

So far as all practical purposes are con- 
cerned, a slave code passed by Congress 
would not only be worthless, but ridicu- 
lous, as all the territory we now possess 
will doubtless become free States by the 
operation of the very law which we in- 
sisted upon having. We left it to an ar- 
bitration of numbers, and let us abide 
by it. We have been befooled into a sur- 
render of the whole question, and all we 
can do, is to keep peace and learn a les- 
son for future use, which we shall at no 
distant day have occasion for, in regard 
to further acquisitions on our Southern 
border. 

For mere party purposes, we permitted 
the only measure to be obliterated from 
the statute book that ever started even in 
the right direction, and by it we bartered 
away a good position, which we could 
have improved. The old Missouri com- 
promise line, though subject to consti- 
tutional objections, yet contained the 
only correct idea of the century in re- 
gard to slavery, that of a division of 
territory. 





A ROSE BUD. 


Oh! Rose of Purity born, 


Be Purity’s guerdon forever! 


On the brow of truth be worn, 


Or the bosom of Virtue adorn, 


Forever, forever! 


Oh! Rose of Purity born, 


At the touch of Impurity wither ; 
The brow of the Vain be thy scorn, 


Let the false bosom feel thy thorn, 


“ Rosenvick. ”’ 


And wither, oh! wither! 
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A NIGGER. 


BY KLUTZ. 


PART I. 


Wooden nutmegs were tolerably good 
eggs some years ago. Old Blower man- 
aged to feather his nest finely with the 
produce of them; and then he died,— 
leaving young Blower and some thou- 
sands of dollars to a mutual dissipation. 
Towhed Blower had two ideas, and only 
two: he believed himself superior in 
every respect to everybody else, and that 
all men are created equal; two very com- 
mon Yankee notions, though surely in- 
compatible with each other in all minds, 
save in those of persons who live North 
of Mason’s and Dixon’s line and of com- 
mon sense. 

What brought T. Blower South is in- 
volved in some doubt; Perhaps he came 
to astonish the natives. Perhaps he 
wanted to see his black brother,—who is 
poetically supposed to pick cotton and the 
banjo in hand-cuffs—whence the name 
Cuffee. Mr. Blower came, whatever his 
motive, and, taking lodgings at one of our 
hotels, he was soon surrounded by that 
eternal nigger that offends in the nostrils 
of the world. 

“ Ah,” said Towhed, as he stopped his 
nose, “this is no longer the ‘sweet South 
that breaths upon a bank of violets!’ ” 

“Tf,” said Major Igniphagus, who was 
close by, “if you turn up your nose at 
our glorious Southern institutions, Pll 
mash it for you!’ 

Towhed turned pale and retreated pre- 
cipitately to his room. The Major, who 
usually took his fire in a liquid form, 
swaggered into the bar-room, boasting of 
his recent achievment. A Hinglishman, 
of a late importation, was charmed by 
the Major’s patriotism. 

“ Major Higniphagus,” said Mr. Bull, 
“you did right, sir! Hour slaves are 
hours, and we should let the hinfernal 
habolitionists know it! ‘Will you take a 
glass of hale ?” 

The Major said he would with pleasure; 
but he didn’t: he took brandy, straight— 
straight as a pikestaff. 


““What’s Queen Victoria’s private senti- 
ments on the slavery question?” asked 
Major Igniphagus. 

“Between you and I,” replied Mr. B. 
confidentially, ‘‘ she’s working her cards 
to get possession o’ this country. She 
needs it for the surplus population she’s 
giving birth to. A rabbit, sir, a real rab- 
bit! She and her family are a set of 
greedy paupers, supported by the public. 
But, sir, the down-trodden masses of the 
Hunited Kingdom are going to rise be- 
fore long and send ’em packing. If I 
’ad my rights she’d be washing my dirty 
linen this minute! Liberty! hequality ! 
fraternity |” 

“ Niggers, sir,” said Major Igniphagus 
sternly, ‘niggers is the question !” 

‘*Q, as for them, hold Vic. claims kin 
with ’em through the Black Prince, and 
wants ’em treated royally, of course. 
That’s the reason I left Hingland. At 
Boston they asked my ideas upon the 
Constitution, the Declaration of Hinde- 
pendence and the Fugitive Slave Law, 
and I gave ’em my mind so paregori- 
cally” — 

“Categorically,” suggested the Major. 

“*That’s one o’ your Hamericanisms,” 
said Mr. Bull. ‘ However, my hopin- 
ions made the whole city nry henemies, 
and here 1 ham. Slavery forhever!” 

Major Igniphagus swallowed Mr. Bull’s 
liquor—whether he swallowed that gentle- 
man’s protestations of fealty to the South, 
does not appear. 

Towhed Blower crept down to the bar 
just before dinner, to wash the dust of 
travel from his throat. He saw the Major 
with fear and trembling. That valiant 
militia-man gazed with a fierce and blood- 
shot eye upon him. The instinct of self- 
preservation is always wise and active. 

“Sir,” said Blower, suavely, “ take a 
little wine with me.” 

“Brandy—stiff and straight—bitters!’”’ 
responded the Major, graciously. 

“T am glad to see,” remarked the 
Major after he had drunk, “ that I greatly 
mistook the remark you made on your 
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arrival here. The fact is, the darkies do 
smell horribly. AM wise provision of 
nature, however !”’ 

“Indeed !” 

‘* Yes: nature foresaw that the fellows 
would run away, and she gave them a 
strong scent, and gave us blood-hounds, 
Even a man, with a keen nose, has only 
to follow it, and he trees his nigger. In 
this way, among many others, Providence 
indicates the black man’s destiny !” 

Before night Blower was taught many 
new kinks about the poor African. The 
Major, after taking twelve drinks at Tow- 
hed’s expense, avowed himself fully con- 
vinced of that young man’s patriotic 
principles and feelings. 

“Let us (hic) meet oftener, (hic) in 
this social (hic) way,” said Major Igni- 
phagus, grandly, “and it will do much 
to remove our mutual prej-(hic), prej- 
(hic), prej-(hic-damn it!), prejudices !” 

“How many slaves does the Major 
own?” asked 'Towhed. 

“Not one!” answered the party ad- 
dressed. 

“Really! I thought he was master of 
a thousand, at least!” 

“People,” was the rejoinder, ‘“ who 
own negroes, are content, without making 
themselves asses about them.” 

After dark Mr. Blower did not venture 
from his room. He cursed the vagrant 
humour that had brought him hither. 
He dared not speak or act, lest hot- 
blooded Southrons should mob him for 
his audacity. LHe wished himself safe 
at home. And finally, he wished that 
negroes were at the devil. 

The evening was chilly, and he rang 
for a waiter to make a fire. Hannibal 
answered the summons. As the nigger 
busied himself about the hearth, Blower 
eyed him with great interest. 

*“* Sambo,” asked he, “‘are youa slave?” 

“Yes, sir; a fifteen-hund’ed dollar 
darky !” 

‘*“Where are your iron shackles—your 
hand-cuffs and chains ?” 

‘“‘Sir?” inquired Hannibal, opening 
his eyes wonderfully wide. 

““Where are the irons with which your 
master loads you ?” 


“He aint got no i’ons. They don’t 





put ’em ona ’spectable pusson. Is you 
a constable, marster—or a speckleator ?” 

“God forbid!” ejaculated Mr. Blower. 
**T would not buy or sell, or own, a fel- 
low-human on any account—black though 
he be!” 

Hannibal’s 
wounded, 

** You’ll find wuss property ’an a darky, 
sir!” said he. 

“IT scorn to hold my coloured brethren 
in bondage!” averred Blower. 

“Tax your pardon, sir,” said Hanni- 
bal, “1 didn’t know you was a minister.” 

“And Iam not!” Towhed here made 
use of a profane expression that fully 
convinced his hearer of the truth of his 
assertion. It began to dawn upon Han- 
nibal’s mind that he was in the awful 
presence of an abolitionist. The appre- 
hension almost took the twist out of his 
wool. The fire was rapidly put in order, 
and Hannibal, retreating to the door, 
made ready for an abrupt leave. 

“Tsn’t you f’om the North, sir?” he 
inquired with a faltering tongue. 

* Yes, I am,” was the answer, in a tri- 
umphant tone. 

Hannibal started to flee at this confir- 
mation of his fears. He dashed out, 
slamming the door behind him, but, alas! 
his coat-tail was caught by the closing 
door. 

“Mercy, mercy, marster, 
shouted the frightened fellow. 

Towhed Blower hurried to see what the 
matter was. As he opened his door Han- 
nibal cried, ‘‘O Lord!” and then dashed 
along the passage like a chased buck. 

“Curse the rascal!” said Towhed in 
an explanatory way, to several persons 
who had issued from their rooms at the 
noise, ‘I believe he’s crazy !” 

Blower began to examine the news- 
papers, and he was hugely comforted by 
the long list of advertised runaways. As 
a work of art, the little black wood-cut, 
representing a negro at a trot with a 
bundle over his shoulder, was not any- 
thing to boast of—but it gratified Blower. 
One notice, however, killed his joy. It 
offered a reward for a Yankee, slim, tall, 
pale, sharp-visaged, sandy-haired, grass- 
eyed and well-dressed, who was strongly 


self-pride was 


deeply 


mercy!” 
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suspected of being a conductor on the U. 
G. R. R. Now, Mr. B. thought himself 
a very handsome chap, yet the advertise- 
ment aroused his fears. A critical sur- 
vey of himself before the looking-glass 
failed to re-assure him. Moreover, his 
eye fell upon another ominious affair: 
‘A Fine Lot of Tennessee Feathers and 
N. C. Tar, in quantities to suit!” 

“The devil take these people!” said 
he; and with that prayer upon his lips 
and at bis heart, he went to bed. 

He had just fallen asleep, and was 
dreaming frightfully of being hung for 
expressing the opinion, that the moon 
was not made of green cheese, when he 
awoke—roused by a fearful clatter at his 
door. 

“Open your door, or we’ll burst it in!” 
cried some one. 

“ Rail!” “tar and feathers !” 


“Hang 
him!” shouted many voices. 


PART II. 


The trepid Hannibal had betaken him- 
self, in marvelous haste, to the smoky 
precincts appertaining to the kitchen. 
Breathless from his unwonted activity, 
as well as from the apprehensions that 
thronged his heaving bosom, he sat him 
down wordless, but panting like a por- 
poise. Aunt Sally, the stout and unctious 
cook, with that presence of mind that 
always made her equal to sudden and 
alarming exigencies, sprang upon him 
immediately, as an old muscovy duck 
might spring, and belaboured him with 
great energy betwixt his broad shoulders. 

“De Lord forgib ’im!” cried she the 
while, “de chile’s bin a stuffin in de 
dinin-room tell he’s choke !” 

** Hole ’im up by de heels!” suggested 
‘old uncle Ned, the ostler, seizing Hanni- 
bal by the shin-bones and proceeding 
promptly to invert his body. But their 
victim vigourously resisted their humane 
intentions. He so struggled, so ungrate- 
fully did he kick and strike about him, 
that he was left indignantly to his sprawl- 
ing fate when he gasped out: 

“Stop it! stop, I tell you! 
somethin !” 


I’ve seen 
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“Tll show you somethin you never 
seed afore,” groaneluncle Ned, “if you 
ever put your foot in my stummick agin! 
O-h!” 

‘‘ What you see, boy ? 
quired aunt Sally. 

“Dat he has!” sneered Dolly chamber- 
maid, “and tasted um, too, I’m boun!” 

**Wuss and wuss!” said Hannibal. 

“Tf you don’t tell what you seed,” 
growled old Ned fiercely, ‘Vl bust boff 
your eyes into one! you blarsted Eta- 
opium !” 

*“T’ve seen,” avowed Hannibal with 
the utmost earnestness of manner, ‘a 
Aberlishuniss !” 

Horror of horrors! The kitchen circle 
was thrown from its recumbent centre by 
the fearful announcement, They trem- 
bled and were dumbin their consternation. 
The centre of gravity being restored to a 
seat, the circle again gathered around 
him. 

“Whar is he?” asked aunt Sally, 
scarcely above a whisper. 

“In number 10!” replied the black 
centre, glancing about as though he 
feared the man was in ear-shot. 

“* How you know he’s a Aberlishuniss?” 
inquired uncle Ned, whose stomach was 
not in a condition to swallow everything. 

Hannibal, like most of his race, was 
ready with any required amount or quality 
of evidence to clothe and support his 
naked and indigent assertions. He fully 
convinced his hearers—all, except Dolly, 
who grew invincibly skeptical when he 
assured his audience that Mr. Blower had 
no hoofs, nor claws, nor tail, nor brim- 
stone-smell, The acute chamber-maid 
saw this evident want of consistency here, 
and she pointed it out with malicious 
exultation. Whereupon, the veracious 
witness modified his testimony. Mr. 
Blower had none of these things, as he 
saw—he rather thought, though, that he 
did smell something,—at any rate, Mr. B. 
looked as if he did. Hannibal, of course, 
was a man of much consequence, by virtue 
of the vicious creature he had discovered. 
As other servants came in, each was 
saluted with the stunning information 
that, “‘Han. has saw a Aberlishuniss !” 
Han. was in his glory. 


Sperrits?” in- 
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“They kills us for kirled har, I hear,” 
said he solemnly. 

““Dey’s a terble set!” ejaculated aunt 
Sally. 

‘My ole marster used to say”—began 
old Simon wood-chopper. 

“When I wos in Virginny”’—began 
uncle Ned. 

“T heerd missis tell de orflest’’——-began 
Dolly. 

“My ole marster”—said Simon again. 

“Down in Virginny”---persisted Ned. 

** Missis knows, and she say”----insisted 
Dolly. 

“Tf ever I seed sich niggers!” ex- 
claimed aunt Sally, shrilly; “you aint 
no manner 0’ manners. Jabberin all at 
wunst. Shet up, Miss Dolly!” 

‘“My ole marster tole dis story one 
night,” recommenced Simon. ‘ He seed 
it in de papers. Two cullud injiwidewals 
was missed. Dey telgraffed and printed 
um, but ’twant no use. Dey couldn’t git 
scentonum no way. At lars a dandy 
chap in town was took up by perlice for 
some 0’ his rascality, and dey sarched 
his house, and dere,” said Simon, “ dey 
gaw a sight! Way up de top de house 
dey found a poor cretur a lyin on de floor, 
tied hard and fast, starvin. De misuble 
mortal hadn’t had nuffin in his mouf for 
seben day----for seben day, I tell you---- 
cept a gag to keep him f’om hollerin. 
He was a quare lookin objick----his har a 
standin out strate, all ’round, and he as 
white as flour. But he was shape like a 
cullud pusson, and he talk and smell like 
one,----and he tole um he was a black 
man, for all he look so white. Sure nuff, 
dat misuble thing was one o’ de lost nig- 
gers |” 

** What made him white?” asked Han., 
anxious to know the process. 

*“‘Nuffin but jinnywine skeer and suf- 
ferin!” responded Simon wood-chopper. 
“De dandy was a Aberlishuniss, and he’d 
’ticed dese two foolish creturs into his 
den by promisin to make um free and 
quality, and who but dem? Dey runned 
away f’om good marsters, gib de Aber- 
lishuniss all dere money watches and 
what not, and after all he went to starvin 
on um. One on um was killed by dis 
harsh cornduct, and was buried in de 
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celler. Dere was anoder grave dug dere--- 
plain nuff who dat was for!” 

“And what came o’ the white nigger ?” 
asked Hannibal. 

“His marster couldn’t do no good wid 
7im. He boot-blacked ’im, twisted his 
har up wid kuckle burs, and done a many 
ways, but ’thout any satisfaction. De 
nigger was corntinerally gittin white and 
strate-harred, and always had bloody-red 
eyes. Finally,” said Simon, to cut the 
matter short, “‘ he was sole to a merna- 
jery, and dey put ’im in a cage wid de 
monkeys, and showed ’im round, to dem 
’at didn’t know no better, as a Albany 
nigger.” 

“And what did dey do wi’ de Aber- 
lishuniss ?” queried uncle Ned. 

“Dey tried to burn ’im, but he was 
’sured agin fire !” said Simon. 

‘Ah, hay, uncle Simon,” said the 
cook, ‘‘’surance of dis worl’ will nebber 
do agin de worl’ to come, whar de wor- 
rum is nebber quinched and dere’s al- 
ways a hot chunk in de arshes—ah !” 

“Amen!” broke forth Ned startlingly. 
‘* Amen—ah !” 

“ How'd they fix ’im, anyhow, uncle 
Simon ?” inquired the impatient Han. 

“Dey flung ’im to a pack o’ blood- 
hounds,” answered he; “and dey made 
short work on’im. But ebry identerical 
dorg on um went ravin, stavin mad wid 
simthuns o’ de hide-yer-forgery !” 

There was now a deep, an awful pause 
of words—all meditative. 

“Uncle Si,” asked aunt Sally, display- 
ing an astonishing extent of white eye- 
ball, “whar does you reckin de Aber- 
lishuniss’ ondyin soul went ?”’ 

“Tm afeerd, ny berlubt sister,” sigh- 
ed he, “dat it is a sinken at dis momer- 
ent towards de bottom o’ de bottomless 
pit, wid a mill-stone for a sinker !” 

“Tf dere aint nary bottom when he 
gets to de bottom,” said the logical Dol- 
ly, “he'll pop out d’uther side!” 

“ And jest ten miles t’other side,” said 
Hannibal, “I was hearin some of ’em 
say last night, is Bos’on, and there he'll 
stop !” 

The elder darkies, hereupon, commenc- 
ed a general attack upon Dolly and Han- 
nibal for such sacrilegious expressions. 
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The two culprits were so overwhelmed 
with threats of hell and the devil, that 
they came near believing that there might 
be a worse place than Boston, and a more 
fearful being than an Abolitionist. Han- 
nibal endeavoured to make excuses. 

* Don’t tell me about what you heerd 
drunkin, poor bockra say,” said Sally 
cook, ‘‘dey is as bad cump’ny as a nigger 
kin fine !” 

“‘ Just so, aunt Sally!” 

There is seldom a great distance be- 
tween the kitchen and the house. From 
one point to the other there is always a 
speedy transmission of any interesting 
item of news. There is a continual cur- 
rent of intercommunication. Consequent- 
ly, it is not at all surprising that in the 
reading-room, in the barber-shop and in 
the bar-room, ‘‘ the man in No. 10” was 
already the engrossing topic of remark. 
Some were making fun, some were se- 
rious about it. The knot around Major 
Igniphagus (a man, in name, half Greek, 
half Latin,) was in a most patriotic 
flame. It blazed as dirtily as a pine- 
knot. The Major was very dry, for he 
had drunk nothing since Blower retired. 
Water he feared ;—as he sometimes re- 
marked, “he didn’t want a crick in his 
neck !”’ nor damns, either, judging from 
his frequent ejection of them. He was 
now prefacing a glass of brandy with a 
few appropriate sentiments. 

“Gentlemen,” said he, ‘‘some of you 
may recollect that I was the first to sus- 
pect the incendiary docu—-doctrines of 
this man in No, 10, and, sirs, I took it 
upon myself, also, as a good citizen! of 
mee coun-ter-ray, to rebuke a remark of 
his, of apparently seditious import. Sub- 
sequently, gentlemen, as some of you 
perhaps observed, I sipped with him the 
cheering goblet of amicable relations ; 
but not, mark me, my friends, until he 
had given me satisfactory assurance that 
I had clearly .misapprehended his pre- 
vious observation. I confess, however, 
that his explanation does not appear suf- 
ficient to me, now ; and if he has seduced 
me by false pretences even into a momen- 
tary participation of social amenities with 
him——. There by ——!” suddenly 
cried the Major, as making too fierce a 
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gesture with his right-hand, in which he 
held his glass, he dashed his liquor upon 
the floor. 

“ Another glass—brandy—stiff and 
straight—bitters!” said he promptly. 

The bar-keeper showed no disposition 
to fill the order. 

“Don’t you know me, sir?” shouted 
Major Igniphagus sternly. 

“Yes, sir!” answered the man behind 
the bar emphatically. 

“Tt is easy enough to see that you 
know me, and my southern feelings, tov!” 
blustered the fire-eater ; “and thus you 
treat both !” 

“T never treat,” said the bar-keeper 
dryly ; “it is against my rule.” 

Some one interfered effectually by 
throwing a dime upon the counter. 

* Brandy—stiff and straight—bitters !” 
ordered the militia-man. 

A committee upon the state of the 
Union was soon formed by the crowd. 
Hannibal was sent for, questioned and 
cross-questioned. Something rotten in 
Denmark, sure. Liberties and chartered 
rights in jeopardy. Emissary. Example. 
spirits of 776. Times that tried men’s 
souls. Judge Lynch! 

“T have tar and feathers!” hinted Mr. 
Brown, whose advertisement Blower had 
already seen with premonitory fears. 
The suggestion was timeously given. 

The clerk of the hotel, recently rescu- 
ed from the railroads, led the noisy mob. 
Bar-room suckers, loafers, fast boys, with 
a few gentlemen as spectators, hurried 
tumultuously up to No. 10. Mr. Blower 
awaking in a fright, was just in time to 
open his door before it was broken in. 
The crowd was provided with lights, 
which revealed him in extreme déshabillé. 

“I’m sorry, gentlemen,” began Tow- 
hed deprecatingly, “to receive you un- 
dressed as I’””— 

“We'll soon dress you!” said a fast 
youth, whose debauched face was thickly 
bestrewn with vile-looking pustules. 
“We'll dress you, in the latest style!” 
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Towhed stood trembling and pallid, 
surrounded by the intrusive mob which 
showered upon him its pitiless peltings of 
taunt and objurgation. He dared not 
make a step lest the movement should be 
a signal for attack. Almost “naked to 
his enemies,” they clothed him with 
curses, and threatened him with tar and 
feathers. He glanced from face to face 
in despair, yet plaintively, till his eye 
fell upon the Major. That worthy offi- 
cer’s nose gleamed like a beacon of hope 
in the gaze of Towhed. The Major in- 
stantly advanced with that weighty dig- 
nity that invariably characterised his lo- 
comotion. 

“Mr. Blower,” said he, in the tone of 
deeply injured friendship, “ 1 have come, 
with these mee fel-low cit-i-zens, to inves- 
tigate your claims to our hospitality and 
to the boose-ems of our families ”— 

Mr, T. Blower hastily interposed to 
declare, in the most earnest manner, that 
he made no pretensions of the kind; 
whereat the crowd became mightily ex- 
asperated. 

“Where’s that feathers and _ tar, 
Brown?” asked the fast boy, Pimples, 
in an excited an fiercely determined 
voice. 

“T’ve got ’em!” answered Brown 
curtly. 

* Are they here?” inquired the eager 
Pimples. 

“ Not every time!” said Brown. “ But 
they’ll be here.” 

““When?” was the question. 

*“* Not before I get my money for’em!” 
replied the sordid fellow. 

“Gentlemen,” said Mr. Blower pa- 
thetically, “I am an American, and I 
beseech you as a fellow-countryman to 
hear me. It is true that I am from a 
State in which were fought the battles of 
Lexington and of Bunker Hill, and froma 
city which was first to resist the Stamp 
Act, the impost upon tea, and every 
means resorted to by tyranny to encroach 
upon our rights. I am an humble des- 
cendant of one who armed to that resist- 
ance, one who bled in it and who tri- 
umphed with it. Coming among you 
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whose fathers were orators to incite, 
statesmen to equip, or warriors to lead 
that grand resistance of despotism ”— 

“‘ By George!” whispered John Bull, 
“hit strkes me that ’e’s han habolition 
lecturer!” The whisper was not so low 
as its meaning. It was heard. 

“See if he aint got a lot o’ documents !” 
cried a voice. 

“Have you got any documents?” ask- 
ed Pimples. 

“ Yes, | have!” answered Blower with 
amazing readiness. 

“‘Let’s see his documents! His docu- 
ments !” roared the crowd. 

Blower hastened with eagerness to 
open his trunk. 

“Curse his everlasting impudence,” 
said Brown, “if he don’t seem to glory 
in having of ’em !” 

*“* May be they are of an innocent cha- 
racter,” suggested a gentleman. 

“Innocent be hanged! A document’s 
a document, I take it!” 

“They may be congressional, you 
know.” 

“It’s very likely! We'll see.” 

Mr. Towhed Blower, as the mob anx- 
iously gathered around him, now meekly 
opened to their gaze a pack of playing 
cards ! 

“‘The blessed villain is making game 
of us!” raged Pimples. 

“Yer can’t come that whiles clubs are 
trumps!” exclaimed a small Irishman, 
with a bruised eye, shaking a shillaleh in 
Blower’s face. 

Meanwhile the contents of the Yankee’s 
trunk were undergoing a rigid scrutiny. 
Everything was tumbled out confusedly 
upon the floor—unfolded, shaken and cast 
carelessly down, to be kicked aside or 


_trampledon. Nothing was found toconfirm 


suspicion. But Mr, Blower’s conversa- 
tion with Hannibal was not forgotten—a 
crim. con,, still to be explained or expi- 
ated. Towhed declared that if he had 
said anything amiss to that coloured indi- 
vidual, it was owing entirely to his ignor- 
ance and thoughtlessness. His intentions 
were not evil—they were peaceful and 
law-abiding. If permitted to return home 
in safety, he would enlighten his deceived 
fellow citizens upon the subject of slave- 
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ry; for which his experience, though 
brief, had eminently qualified him. With 
a heart full of gratitude towards his 
Southern friends, his tongue would ever 
be busy in the holy mission of defending 
them from traduction and slander. 

“Gammon !” ejaculated John Bull. 

“ Blarney!” from the Irishman with a 
black eye. ; 

“Soft sawder!” said an inexorable 
Northern man with Southern principles. 

“Are you in favour of our institu- 
tions?” catechised Major Ignipbagus. 

“Entirely! most solemnly!” replied 
Blower, with a mental reservation, how- 
ever, against Lynch-law, mobs, tar and 
feathers, and the like. 

** Are you in favour of our blood-bought 
rights and ge-lorious privileges ?” 

“‘T’m ready to die in their defence,” 
asseverated Towhed patriotically. 

“ Are you not clearly convinced,” ask- 
ed the Major loftily, “that the negro is 
not a descendant of that hoe-more whom 
God created in his own image?” 

Blower said that no one could discover 
anything godlike in the negro, from the 
flat sole of his foot to the kinky crown of 
his head—shape, colour, smell, alike for- 
bade the blasphemous idea. 

“Sir,” said the Major with much emo- 
tion, “your sentiments are honourable, 
both to your head and heart! But one 
thing more is wanting to brighten the 
rent links of our dissipated confidence,” 
and here, winking at the Irishman, he 
drew Blower aside in a whispered confer- 
ence. It was brief. 

“Gentlemen,” announced the Major, 
“our friend, in a generous recprocity of 
hospitality, begs us to adjourn with him, 
as soon as he can endue his garments, to 


the bar, where, at his expense, we will ° 


drown in the bowl of amicable relations 
whatever ill feeling may remain in our 
mutual breasts!’ 

There was some demur to this arrange- 
-ment. The conclusion seemed too lame 
and impotent. Major Igniphagus was 


astonished at the dissatisfaction. 

‘“*“ What more can 
want?” cried he. 
els?” 


reasonable men 
“Have you no bow- 
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There was a general glance at his dis- 
tended paunch, and much merriment. 

“There’s no doubt about your having 
them, Major !”’ said some one. 


“He wants to follow Paul’s advice,” 
said another, “and take a little for his 
stomach’s sake.” 

The mob had now almost fully regained 
good humour. Blowerflung on his clothes, 
and all retreated to the bar-room. 

“ Brandy—stiff and straight—bitters!”’ 
said the Major, with the air of a man 
who had saved his country. It was the 
signal for a wild debauch. 

As drink after drink followed in quick 
succession, Blower grew maudlin and w/- 
tra in his Southern feelings. He devout- 
ly committed Seward, Garrison & Co. to 
the infernal gods, and proclaimed the 
toast that slavery might spread from pole 
to pole, until it embraced all men in its 
blessed bonds—his own unborn posterity 
not excepted! When he staggered bed- 
ward at a very late hour, there was pride 
in his uncertain step—for he was a slave- 
holder! He was the purchaser and mas- 
ter of Hannibal. 


A pretty pass, truly, for the only son 
of an exemplary Deacon ! 


When he awoke next morning it was 
his deliberate opinion that he had been 
drunk, and that very recently, too. He 
then rapidly recalled that he had rashly 
ventured among fire-eaters, that he had 
somehow offended them, and that for the 
offence he had narrowly escaped a sum- 
mary punishment. If he protracted his 
stay, God only knew what they might do 
with him. He would leave immediately! 
As he dressed he remembered his liberal 
outlay for liquors the preceding night ;— 
the thought suggested to him that he had 
better examine into the present condition 
of his finances. He looked, and, heavy- 
ens! his pocket-book was an aching void! 
No; not quite empty ; there is still some- 
thing there. Whatis it? It is a paper, 
which he opens nervously, and beholds— 
O, horror! a bill of sale, purporting to 
convey to Towhed Blower, in considera- 
tion of $1500, aslave, Hannibal. It was 
legally set forth and signed by Zebedee 
Smith, the proprietor of the hotel. He 
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had gone and done it—there was no mis- 
take ! 

All his money was gone, but Blower 
knew that he had not had fifteen hundred 
dollars with him. He made haste to see 
Mr. Smith for an explanation. Ie easily 
obtained it. That gentleman calmly re- 
lated that when he came the previous 
night, late, he found Mr, B. in the bar- 
room, exceedingly anxious to buy a ne- 
gro, to prove thereby, incontestably, his 
warm sympathy with the people by whom 
he was surrounded. Mr. S., to oblige 
Mr. B. in the matter, sold him Hannibal ; 
for whom Mr, B. paid between two and 
three hundred dollars in cash, and gave 
for the balance a draft on a respousible 
firm of Boston. 

“Of course,” remarked Smith, confi- 
dentially, ‘I knew your veal motive in 
buying the boy—he’ll prove worthy of 
your kindness when you give him his 
freedom.” 

‘“* Free!” exclaimed Blower very in- 
temperately, ‘ Ill see him d— first!” 

“What!” said Smith in an astonished 
manner. 

“ 1’m not such an ass,” rejoined Blow- 
er firmly, ‘“‘as to throw fifteen hundred 
dollars away. No, sir!” 

“Why, many Southern men have done 
this |” 

““Never mind!” responded Towhed. 
“Wont he run away ?” 

‘“Tt’s hard to tell,’ answered Smith, 
dubiously ; “why?” 

** Never mind!” said Blower. 
take the boy back,” he entreated. 

“Tf you are not a rapid convert from 
the principles you held yesterday,” aver- 
red the proprietor of the hotel, “hang 
me! You have already bought a negro, 
and now want to sell him!” 

*O, no!” insisted the Yankee, “if you 
will be so good as to revoke the unfortu- 
nate transaction |” 

‘‘Well, I shall not!” was the definite 
reply. 

‘“‘T am willing to lose a little—a little, 
you know—if you will.” 

“I do not speculate in human flesh !” 
answered Smith, shortly. 

Blower determined to make the best he 
could of his bargain. He fidgeted about 
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He felt 


very uneasily for some time. 
that negro property was very precarious. 
Land couldn’t trot off or burn up. 
Houses might be insured against every 
danger. Niggers?--you can insure their 
lives, but who will insure that they will 
not run away? The sheriff and his offi- 
cers? Asa prudent man, Towhed held 
it his duty to secure his property. The 
case was plain. 

“TI think,” said he to Smith, stammer- 
ing somewhat as he spoke, ‘that I’d bet- 
ter iron that negro, or else confine him 
in jail.” 

“Tumph!” said Smith. “To rescue 
the boy from that eruelty, I’ll be responsi- 
ble for his appearance, whenever you 
want him.” 

‘You hear that, gentlemen ?” appealed 
Blower to some by-standers. 

They answered that they did. Blower 
professed himself satisfied with the agree- 
ment. 

But he was restless. Ilis thoughts 
and feelings were agitating and conflict- 
ing. Ile had talked, as others had, of 
the negro’s inalienable liberty, and now, 
how dared he say he owned a man,—- 
black though he was? Was he so heart- 
less as to sell his brother? Not long since 
it was a clear case that Southern owners 
were bound, by the most holy law of 
heaven and earth, to free their millions 
of slaves. Now that he had one, why— 
truth to say—-the case was not so clear,, 
really! If Blower was not amused by 
his peculiar situation, there were others 
that enjoyed it; 


“For it is sport, to have the engineer 
Hoist with his own petard !” 


PART IV. 


‘Send that black scoundrel up to my 
room—will you?” said Blower, finally, to. 
the hotel-keeper. 

Hannibal, thus uncourteously desig- 
nated, had witnessed the bearing of the 
abolitionist when baited by the mob. Mr. 
Blower’s conduct on that interesting oc- 
casion had not been as fierce nor as chiyal- 
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rous as the negro had expected. In fact, 
there had been exhibited so much tame- 
ness, not to say abjectness, in that gen- 
tleman’s demeanor, that Hannibal had 
been inspired with a supreme contempt 
for him. White men whom this boy had 
been accustomed to, were not usually 
so terrified in circumstances of danger. 
When this Northern ogre trembled 
through every recreant limb, the awful 
terrors with which the negro imagination 
had invested him were shaken from him 
irretrievably. It was evident that Mr. 
Towhed Blower was but a man—and by 
no means a fearful specimen of that 
genus. Moreover, though Hannibal was 
apprized of his transfer to Blower, he 
was assured that it was merely tempo- 
rary, and for a purpose having his pro 
tem. master as its object. He was thus 
relieved of any apprehension at being in 
the power of Mr. B. He entered No. 
10, therefore, without alarm, and with a 
cheerful countenance. 

“Tlave you got a wife?” asked Blower. 

“Yes, marster,” replied Han., “ I’ve 
got three of ’em.” 

“You have children, too, and parents 
and brothers and sisters, and friends?” 

“Yes, sir!’”’ said Hannibal. 

“‘That will do,” remarked Blower, dis- 
missing him, 

‘Towhed immediately sought Mr. Smith 
again. 

“This poor fellow,” he feelingly began, 
‘tells me that he is married, and that 
numerous fies of affinity, consanguinity 
and friendship, bind him to this spot of 
his nativity. I cannot outrage humanity 
and-my own conscience se, as to sunder 
with a ruthless hand these holy links of 
affection !” 

“ Ah,” said Mr. Smith, with great en- 
thusiasm, “this is like you! I honour 
the noble spirit that moves you. You 
are not content with a single instance of 
philanthropic magnanimity—you desire 
to awe us by a multiplication of such 
acts. There is so much selfishness in 
this sad world, that it is quite invigour- 
ating to the moral constitution to meet 
one so capable of a grand beneficence. 
You will not separate ‘Hannibal from his 
family ?” 
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“That is it!” answered Blower, quickly. 

* You are determined to diffuse a com- 
mon joy through all his connections. Ah, 
there will be, indeed, a happy family! 
And, I doubt not that the different owners 
of this fortunate home circle will, when 
informed of your munificent intentions, 
let you have the different individuals at 
exceedingly low rates.” 

‘I’m afraid,” said Mr. Blower, “ that 
there is a slight misapprehension. I am 
totally unable to purchase this family, 
however much I may wish todo so. Yet 
I cannot carry this boy from scenes and 
associations sv dear to him,” 

“Ahem!” rejoined Smith, “this is 
certainly very affecting, and if Hannibal 
is penetrated with the same emotions that 
afflict you, his case will demand the con- 
sideration and sympathy of every humane 
man. Ie must be questioned.” 

“Why ask him?” said Blower un- 
easily; “is it not clearly a grievous 
wrong to tear him from all that he loves?” 

“Then do not commit this grievous 
wrong. Free him here,” said Smith. 

“7 will not!’’ exclaimed Towhed, em- 
phatically. “His freedom would be 
merely nominal here, and his heart would 
be wrung by seeing his fellows in bond- 
age!” 

“There is, then, another alternative,” 
observed Mr. Smith, warmly. “ We peo- 
ple of the South do not like to be out- 
done in generosity. I own some of this 
negro’s family, and I will propose to the 
masters who have other portions of it, 
that, imitating your example, we make a 
general emancipation of them! Your 
humanity demands this sacrifice of us, 
and you shall have it !” 

“T protest against it!” cried Blower, 
excessively alarmed. “I will not be a 
party to so serious a blow to your peculiar 
institution! Guest as I am, I will not 
interfere in a matter so justly your own. 
No, sir! I have already narrowly escaped 
a mob, for the careless expression of my 
opinions, and I will not, by any act, en- 
danger my life and limbs! I value my 
own safety.” 

“Your safety shall not be jeoparded,” 
promised Smith. ‘ We will be responsi- 
ble.” 
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“T will not be implicated at all. Iam 
resolved !” 

“This is unfortunate,” observed Smith; 
“‘yet your delicate scruples shall not 
baffle the bent of your kind philanthropy. 
You must take Hannibal to a free State 
in the first instance, and then, you being 
beyond all danger, we will forward to 
him immediately the members of his 
family.” 

“These suggestions, sir,” said Blower, 
“are perfectly futile. I can see insur- 
mountable obstacles to them all; and I 
must remind you of what I intended to 
intimate at first. To prevent this sepa- 
ration of kindred, the very contemplation 
of which is more shocking to my sensi- 
bilities ‘than even servitude itself, you 
must repurchase Hannibal. Nothing else 
will do,” 

“Mr. Blower,” said Mr. Smith, in 
rapture, “‘ your moral excellencies extort 
my admiration. Every moment you dis- 
close to me some new virtue of head or 
heart.» I am so touched by this last ex- 
hibition of sensibility on your part, that 
I will take the boy back, if he thinks the 
parting from his people a hardship. Ring 
for Hannibal,” he added to a clerk, 

Mr. Towhed Blower had his doubts 
about Hannibal’s sentiments, so, with the 
view of inducing a wholesome state of 
mind in that valuable darky, he scowled 
at him, on his entrance, darkly and 
fiercely. Mr. Smith stated the question 
fairly to Hannibal. 

‘“‘ Marster’s very good,” said he, scratch- 
ing his head, and speaking as if by rote, 
“but I’m puffeckly willin to go, I loves 
liberty better than anythin else.” 

“Take your fingers from your head !” 
cried Blower, with a heavy imprecation. 

“How about your wife and children?” 
asked Mr. Smith, kindly. 

“ Sir,” answered he with some assump- 
tion of dignity, “1 has three wives, but 
they are poor, ignorant niggers, and 
quarrelsome. I expects to git rich and 
edicated now, and I’ll want a white oman. 
As for the childun, I’ve no doubt they 
favors their daddies, but they haint a 
grain o’ likeness to me, sir.” 

“You see how it is,” observed Smith, 
“the boy is bent on going with you.” 
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““The brute deserves the humanizing 
lesson of a cowhiding,” swore Blower 
angrily, ‘Follow me to my room!” 

Blower locked the door of his apart- 
ment as soon as Hannibal entered. 

“Now, you black rascal,” said he 
roughly, “what do you want me to take 
you away from here for?” 

“You’ll make me free, sir,’’ answered 
Hannibal, “ you’ll give me my buth-right, 
and allow me to develop my immortal 
fackeralties!” 

“Your expectations are extremely just 
and modest!” said Towhed with much 
bitterness ; “‘ but they are doomed to dis- 
appointment. Now, if you will represent 
to Mr. Smith that you do not wish to go 
with me, and that you dislike to part 
with your relatives and friends, he has 
promised to repurchase you; but, if you 
will not do this, why, -—, I'll sell 
you quickly to the devil, or to anybody 
else that will give me my money for you. 
Do you understand ?” 


“QO, sir,” entreated Hannibal, “you 
cannot be so cruel ?” 

“T’ll show you!” said Blower with 
terrible firmness. 

“Have mercy, sir,” implored Hanni- 
bal; “do not surrender me to these bar- 
barous tyrants! I will commit suicide!” 

** You’d better run away,” said the in- 
exorable master. “I give you fifteen 
minutes,” he added, drawing his watch, 
“to see Mr. Smith, and if you have not 
then succeeded in persuading him to 
buy you, I’ll sell you to the first man I 
can find in want of a negro. I am not 
to be swindled out of fifteen hundred 
dollars so easily !” 

Hannibal recommenced his prayers, 
but Blower cut them short by rising in a 
rage and kicking him from the room. He 
paced the floor impatiently, gazing ever 
and anon at his time-piece. At the ex- 
piration of the prescribed quarter-hour, 
he went down to the hotel-keeper. Han- 
nibal had not been to see him, said Mr. 
Smith. 

““When does the next Northern train 
leave?” inquired Towhed. 

“Within an hour,” answered Smith. 
* Do you go then ?” 
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“Yes, sir. Have my baggage brought 
down, ready for the omnibus.” 

“ All right,” said Smith. ‘ Hannibal 
goes with you, of course.” 

‘No, sir! I intend to sell him in the 
next fifteen minutes !” 

‘‘Good heavens! you are not in ear- 
nest ?”’ inquired Mr. S. 

“Tf you do not want the boy,” said 
Blower, shortly, ‘‘ I’ll sell him forthwith 
to a speculator,” and he compressed his 
lips most determinedly. 

‘‘ Mr. Blower,” said Mr. Smith, as he 
drew his pocket-book, ‘‘we will trade 
back, then,” and he handed Towhed the 
draft and money that he had received for 
the negro. Towhed produced his bill of 
sale with alacrity, and eagerly consum- 
mated the re-exchange. 

“As I told you before,” remarked Mr. 
Smith, coldly, “‘ you were anxious to buy 
the boy; but I made the trade with you, 
in the first place, that I might get pos- 
session of your money, which you were 
in great danger of losing among the un- 
scrupulous persons around you, and 
chiefly that you might be placed in cir- 
cumstances that would give you a most 
salutary experience. Both ends, I think, 
are attained. Good day to you, sir,” and 
Mr. Smith walked away. 

Mr. T. Blower was filled with shame. 
With a dejected spirit he awaited the 
moment of departure. He felt that 
everybody must despise him, that every- 
body was laughing at him, and he shrunk 
from the looks that were now and then 
cast upon him. Just as the omnibus 
drove up, Major Igniphagus hastily ap- 
peared. 
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“‘T hear, my dear sir,” said he, “ that 
you are about toleave. Iam justin time 
to share the parting cup with you!” 

Blower made some rude remark, and 
passed on into the omnibus. As he sat 
Hannibal rushed from the hotel, his dress 
in disarray and his face bearing every 
evidence of profound grief. 

“O take me with you!” he cried to 
Blower. 

“It is impossible!” said Towhed, deeply 
affected. 

Hannibal got upon his knees in the 
mud, and lifting his clasped hands, he 
said imploringly, ‘“‘ Am I not a man, and 
brother ?” 

Blower started impulsively to his feet. 
He produced his port-money. -As the 
omnibus drove off he flung Hannibal the 
magnificent sum of twenty-five cents. 
Looking back, when he had gone some 
distance, he saw a sight that may have 
relieved his conscience, but scarcely flat- 
tered his vanity. Hannibal was spring- 
ing high into the air, cutting pigeon- 
wings to admiration ! 

“They have allowed that fellow to go 
unscathed,” observed Major Igniphagus. 
“* Anywhere else he would hardly have 
escaped hanging! This disgraceful com- 
munity is the most infernally orderly and 
law-abiding hole in the civilized world!” 

“You hare right, Major,” said John 
Bull; ‘‘ what'll you ’ave?” 

“ Brandy—stiff and straight—bitters!’’ 

The renowned Major, it is understood, 
is preparing a work on the Art and 
Mystery of Sponging; wherein the capa- 
bilities of certain prejudices will be skill- 
fully elaborated. 















THE MAID OF THE ISLE. 


Where a swift river rushes around a green Isle, 


There a sweet Flower blushes with dimple and smile ; 


No being is fairer for love to entwine, 
No jewel is rarer dug deep from the mine! 
Sweet Lizzie Gemmill, 
With dimple and smile, 
Virginia’s fair daughter, 
The maid of the Isle! 


As clouds on the azure encircle the bow, 
Her locks float at leisure around her sweet brow; 
Like lilies her bosom, so white and so pure, 
Her lips like a blossom, not quite yet a flower! 
Sweet Lizzie Gemmill, 
The white doffodill 
That blooms by the waters, 
Fair maid of the Isle! 


Her cheeks are like roses still fresh on the bush, 
For each one discloses a delicate blush ; 
Her eyes tell sweet stories—as bright and as blue 
As young morning-glories that sparkle with dew! 
Sweet Lizzie Gemmill, 
The winds shall not chill, 
Nor kiss thee wo rudely, 
Fair maid of the Isle! 


The rabbits all know her and play at her feet, 
The robins come to her, her voice is so sweet; 
A silver rill gushes—she goes there each day, 
The birds on the bushes do not fly away! 
Sweet Lizzie Gemmill, 
As bright as the rill; 
All living things love thee, 
Fair maid of the Isle! 


No belle is so beautiful, none more refined ; 
No daughter so dutiful, loving and kind; 
Her manners so artless, in virtue so strong, 
Not even the heartless would dare do her wrong! 
Sweet Lizzie Gemmill, 
Unconscious of guile; 
Thy innocence shields thee, 
Fair maid of the Isle! 


So modest her merit that all must approve, 
So pure is her spirit it points us above ; 
Her grace is so winning that love is forgiven, 
Her soul so unsinning, ’tis fitted for Heaven! 
Sweet Lizzie Gemmill, 
Oh, stay yet awhile, 
Ere the angels shall claim thee, 
Dear maid of the Isle! 


Istanp Home, May 1860. 
















The publication, in Richmond, of an 
illustrated volume of poems, is an event 
of too much importance to be passed 
over lightly. It calls for some serious, 
disinterested, candid, impartial, extended, 
and agreeable notice. Such notice we 
now proceed to give to the volume before 
us, the title of which is 

THE MOCK AUCTION. 
OSSAWATOMIE SOLD. 
A Mock Heroic Poem. 

With Portraits and Tableaux, illustrative 
of the Characters and Actions of 
the world-renowned order 
Or Perer Funxs. 

[Quotation from Ben Johnson. | 
J. W. Ranpotru, 
12L Main Street, Richmond, Va. 
1860. 
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This title leads us to infer that the 
poem has reference, in some manner, to 
the John Brown Invasion. Such we be- 
lieve is the fact, but, for reasons hereafter 
to be given, we must beg permission to 
entertain a doubt on this point, although 
the following terrific cut would seem to 
set the matter at rest. 

The artist (by the way, who is he?) 
was unkind to himself in putting the 
name below this striking, abandoned, 
ferocious, and heavy ordinanced likeness. 
The beard, the hair, the nose, the gaunt 
form, and above all, the spear, indicate 
right plainly that this is John Brown. 
But we pass on to the great body of the 

oem, 

We perceive that it is divided into no 
less than eighteen cantos, and contains 
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OSSAWATOMIEB, OR POTTAWATOMIE, 


Commander-in-Chief of the Peter Funk Army—22 in number; and President of the 


Provisional Government. 
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several thousands of lines. Each canto 
is preceded by an “ Argument” in verse, 
An “Argument,” we think we said. Yes, 
the book says “ Argument,” and we say 
“ Argument.” The reader will be pleased 
to examine the following ensample: 


CANTO I. 


ARGUMENT. 
This first chirrup will plainly show, 
Individual inclined to row; 
He thinks on principle to do it, 
Assisted by uncommon wit, 
And the apparition of a flaw; 
Yet fears the shadow of the law. 


We have no comments to make on this 
“ Argument,” except to remark that in 
the original text it is admirably printed— 
admirably, and does great credit to the 
presses of Messrs. Macfarlane & Fergus- 
son. Seeing the excellence of the typog- 
raphy, we are surprised that we do not 
understand this first “‘ Argument.” But 
we do not. Indeed, we do not .under- 
stand any of the other “‘ Arguments,” all 
of which we would gladly insert, with 
the hope of being enlightened as to their 
meaning by some of the more profound 
and Eleusinian of our readers, did not 
space forbid. 

Sidney Smith said he never read a 
book that he had to review, because the 
perusal of its contents was sure to bias 
his mind. Mr, Smith thought he said a 
good thing when he said this, but we do 
not hesitate to suspect that the statement 
was not intended to be serious, and was 
in fact untrue. But whether Mr. Smith 
did or did not read the book he criticized, 
is a matter of no consequence to us at 
this time. We nave read “ The Mock 
Auction,—read it through and through. 
That is, we think we have. But if the 
reading of a beok has a tendency to bias 
the mind, and a bias of the mind be the 
only proof of the reading of a book, then 
we are at liberty to confess that it is 
entirely questionable whether we did 
read ‘‘ The Mock Auction.” Of one thing 
we are certain: There is no bias in our 
mind. Of another thing we are almost 
as certain as of the first thing—and that 
is, that we have no mind at all. But 
more on this point hereafter. 
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In our opinion, the examination of a 
book should conform exactly to the 
method of “breaking” tobacco in the 
warehouses. It will be remembered, by 
those who have witnessed the spectacle, 
that the hogshead is disengaged from 
the compacted weed, and the rotund 
niass of tobacco stands naked to the eyes 
of the whole world. When the hour for 
the “break” arrives, and the buyers are 
assembled, a negro seizes a long, sharp- 
pointed bar of iron, resembling a gigantic 
toothpick, and jobs it remorselessly into 
the side of the tobacco. The iron bar 
penetrating deep into the bowels of the 
weed, becomes a lever, wherewith the 
superincumbent mass is elevated and a 
space left sufficient for the hand of the 
inspector to be inserted into the interior, 
and thence to extract a number of leaves. 
This remorseless jobbing is repeated 
several times in different places, and the 
“‘samples” obtained are handed around 
to the buyers, who proceed at once to 
smell them, feel them, look at them, and 
from them to form an opinion of the 
entire mass of tobacco. 


This plan seems to suit both purchaser 
and seller. It is true that dishonest men 
have, or had, a way of fixing up a hogs- 
head so as to make the breaks occur ex- 
actly at the points where the best tobacco 
is to be found, but this method of cheat- 
ing—the technical name of which we 
have forgotten—has been detected and 
exposed so often that it is no longer 
practiced; and now-a-days the criticism 
of a hogshead of the weed is conducted 
upon principles so fair and thorough, 
that the most squeamish and sensitive 
planter dare not quarrel with them. 

Our course, in reference to ‘‘ The Mock 
Auction,” shall be just as honourable 
and impartial as though it had been pro- 
duced in the “ new grounds” of Franklin 
instead of the old precincts of Richmond. 
We shall “‘ break” into it boldly, and we 
shall ‘‘sample” it in the most humane, 
penetrating, and satisfactory manner. 
In the absence of an appropriate iron 
bar, we shall use an ivory paper-cutter, 
which we stole from the Naval Committee 
Room of the House of Representatives, 
and which, we may casually remark, is 
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the only thing, besides some foolscap 
paper and a few envelopes, we purloined 
during the two years we served in Con- 
gress—a remarkable instance of self-de- 
nial and probity, it must be admitted. 


Break THE Frrst, occurs on page 38, 
and presents this appearance, to wit— 


Iridescent in pyrotechnic, 

And flamboyant in candlewick ; 

Tis like saltpetre and brimstone, 

To shoot through marrow, skin and bone; 
They are stuff correlative, 

And given to work wonders with; 
And, as the result of my thought, 

I opine, they should soon be bought, 
And friends! that we had better ought 
Leave this all to Factious Blowpipe.* 
To mix up and see ’tis ripe 

In time for one Ossawatomie, 

Of far-famed Pottawatomie, 

Who knows its ev’ry use so well— 
For Peter Funks, the very sell. 


This “ pyrotechnic” and “flamboyant” 
sample is evidently intended for the 
critic’s eye, rather than his nose, and if 
“stuff” so finely “correlative” does not 
“shoot through the marrow, skin and 
bone” of the reader, we should like to 
know the reason why. We may remark 
of missiles in general, whether impelled 
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by “saltpetre and brimstone,” or the ef- 
fulgent and “ flamboyant” force of ‘ can- 
dlewick,” that their nature is not, so far 
as we have yet learned, to reach the 
“marrow” previous to the “skin.” And 
we may add, that, if missiles could be 
induced to reverse their ordinary course, 
and, proceeding from within outwards, 
should expend their violence first upon 
the “‘ marrow” and then upon the “skin,” 
they would not be likely afterwards to 
come in contact with “bone,” except in 
organizations purely testudinous or bi- 
valvic. A poet, however, must not be 
expected to be an anatomist; much kssa 
comparative anatomist. 

The “Factious Blowpipe,” attended 
by an asterisk, means, as we are infurmed 
by a foot note, “ B. S.”—the initials of 
Brown-Sequard, beyond a doubt. But 
what Brown-Sequard—whose acquaint- 
ance the poetic author must have made 
while he (Sequard) was a Professor in 
the Virginia Medical College at Rich- 
mond—has to do with John Brown, we 
cannot divine. Nor, from ‘Iridescent’ 
to “sell,” in italics, do we divine any 
part of the quotation. 

As we are unable to get anything out 
of the text, we give a picture which pre- 
cedes it. Behold! 














Faith Foggy, who part hath taken 
At the meeting, sought to awaken 
His friends, by loudly repeating 

His speech. 
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“Faith Foggy,” is said by the author 
to be W. L. G.—that is, William L. Gog- 
gin, late candidate of the Opposition party 
for Governor of Virginia. But what 
Wm. L. Goggin has to do with John 
Brown, and why he should be dubbed 
“Faith Foggy,” we cannot imagine. 
Possibly some obscure allusion is in- 
tended to the mists which not unfre- 
quently envelop the Peaks of Otter, near 
which the Hon. Wm. L. resides. Yet 
this does not clear up the matter. Mists, 
in fact, are seldom clear. The likeness, 
we may say in passing, does not resem- 
ble Mr. Goggin much, and we hope sin- 
cerely, that the old lady with the fan and 
the wine-glass is not a member of his 
family. And, after trying very hard, we 
cannot recall any citizen of Liberty, the 
back of whose head is at all like that of 
the intoxicated gentleman with his feet 
on the table. 

It has been suggested to us that W. L. 
G. may mean William Lloyd Garrisun, 
but we object to the suggestion, as we 
object to every thing else in the volume, 
for the reason that we comprehend nei- 
ther the text nor the foot-notes. Alle- 
gorical names are good, and doubtful 
names are better; the pity is that we are 
too stupid to understand them. We, 
therefore, cling to the opinion that the 
cut is aimed at the gentleman first men- 
tioned, and we call upon the Execu- 
tive Committee at Richmond, and upon 
Messrs. R. T. Daniel and Robert Ridg- 
way in particular, to take some official 
notice of it. 


Break THE Second, opens on page 124 
and reads as follows: 


“In place the sixth, cut short their news, 
And give their editors the blues ; 

*T will do our own scribblers good, 

Who long and well by us have stood; 
Who are in nowise dependent 

On Southern countries for a cent, 

Save what finical minds require— 

A sugar’d slime served up with fire ; 

And obliged to have this nourishment, 
They gorge it, like fasters after Lent. 
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And seventh, starve Fetter Legs himself, 


The scamp lives’better than ourself; 

And tan his greasy hide for leather, 

*T may supersede the use of paper ; 
Which, while ‘tis a shrewd invention, 
Holds too much water in suspension, 

As Thames’ bottom, despite strong arches, 


Broke thro’ the tunnel’s heavy stitches. 


As the first “‘ break ” was intended for 
the critic’s eye, so the second, by a hap- 
py chance, seems adapted to the critic’s 
nose. ‘ A sugared slime served up with 
fire.” Somewhat noisome this. We 
have urged ourselves to conceive what 
sort of a comestible compound this su- 
gary, fiery, slimy affair can be, but we 
have not conceived. The author says 
that it is required by “ finical minds,” 
that they are “obliged to have this nour- 
ishment,” and that they “ gorge it.” If 
that is the case, we trust that “ finical 
minds” may be endowed with a good 
digestion. 


We have searched diligently for a foot- 
note to tell us the meaning of Fetter 
Legs, but have not found it, and conclud- 
ed that it must mean the leader of the 
Chain Gang at Richmond. We are glad 
to learn that Fetter-Legs “lives better” 
than anybody else, and express the earn- 
est desire that the cruel threat of “ tan- 
ning his greasy hide for leather” will 
not be put in execution. 


“ As Thames’ bottom, despite strong arches 
Broke thro’ the tunnel’s heavy stitches.” 


This rhyming of “arches” with “‘stitch- 

es” reminds us of the most daring ex-° 
ploits of Hudibras, and is really one of 
the best things in the book. The idea of 
making a tunnel with a needle and thread, 

is a startling stroke of genius. 


Ilaving up to this time obtained no just 
notion of the scope and object of the 
work, we discard the samples brought to 
light by the aid of our paper cutter and 
fall back upon the pictures. 


Here is a disastrous one. 
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The lines below the picture explain it 


very well. It may be proper to state that 
“Tron Will” means Governor Wise—a 
good name for him. The boots in this 
picture are very fine—but not as to qual- 
ity. Though well drawn, they appear to 
us to be a very cheap article of boot— 
such as may be had for $2.50 or $3.00. 
The “unkeyed tumbling bed” is well 
done; also, the countenance of the af- 
frighted sufferer. The bump must have 


been a hard one. We perceive, however, 
that his right foot has but four toes, and 
is not as well shaped as it might be. It 
is supposable that the artist did not de- 
sire to make a perfect extremity, and in 
that view of the matter, we must say he 
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He, “ Murder!” screams, and “set me free! 


When the bed unkey’d, tumbling down, 
Oh, heavens! Iron Will’s got me.” 


Distorts his leg as supple clown; 


succeeded elegantly. “W. H. ©. Del.” 
Who is W. H.C? Can it be Church of 
“Niagara,” and “ Heart of the Andes ” 
notoriety ? We suspect so. Indeed there 
is internal evidence in the drawing, that 
it must and can be no other than Church. 
Surely this is a high compliment to our 
Hudibrastic Virginia poet. 


Break THE Turd, happens upon page 
257, and discloses a specimen of the finest 
quality. Read! 


“Our outraged leader went to see 
The abandoned dupe—Ossawatomie ; 
Humane he was, to an enemy, 

Even of all humanity. 
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There lay the filthy old hyena, As he had understood 

Reposing on his bed of straw ; To emancipate the Ebo brood. 

His raw-boned body broken strangely, That he held the Funkish doctrine, 
And bestial savageness fully Which was, there could be no great sin 
Starting from his gloating eyes. In robbing men anxious to be free 

As he smother’d up complaining cries ; Of such a curse to their country.” 


Resolved to face an injured sovereign, : a , 
By a show of pluck that was vain. Than this description of J. Brown in pri- 


For the calm look of Iron Will, son, we have seen nothing more profound- 
As he gazed on him, would fill ly terrific or terrifically profound in the 
His heathen soul with homage, whole range of Harper’s Ferry literature. 
And he protested he did wage It is simply appalling. The mind is lost 
Destruction upon principle,— in wonder at the power of a pen which 
That it was to us desirable, can convey so much in so few words. 
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For hours upon hours we might dwell 
upon the rapture of soul with which we 
have gloated over this thrilling cartoon 
of one of the most important events in 
the history of Virginia. But we must 
hurry on. 

Deeming the three samples which we 
have given sufficient for all practical pur- 
poses, and refraining from that extended 
criticism of the book as a whole which 
we promised and in which it would have 
given us delight to indulge, we shall con- 


tent ourselves with placing before the . 


reader a few more of Mr. Church’s beau- 
tiful illustrations, and shail append to 
each a few remarks. 

We are more than happy to begin with 
the picture that graces page 50. Llere 
it is: [See Cut on Page 427.| 

To say that we admire this picture, is 
to give but a feeble tribute to its merits. 
Mr. Church has excelled even himself in 
this grand illustration. Nevertheless, it is 
amenable to the charge of being in a 
moderate degree recondite. We can rea- 
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dily conceive of Silent Thought as a man, 
but why Silent Thought should have a 
cold in his head and an umbrella under 
his arm, we do not exactly understand. 
Nor are we so very clear as to the artistic 
views that impelled Mr. Church to endow 
Silent Thought with a bad hat, large 
hands, and small feet clothed in pumps. 
We would observe also, in reference to 
the rare perspective of this excellent pic- 
ture, that the lamp-post in the back- 
ground appears to be a good deal further 
off than the noble Cathedral, which we 
suppose is intended to be behind it—the 
lamp-post, But these are trivial defects, 
if indeed they be defects. It is quite 
possible that a better acquaintance with 
the rules of Art, and a deeper insight 
into the properties of Silent Thought, 
would at once convict us of the folly of 
presuming to object to the details of a 
work of such exalted merit. 

It is our pleasure to give next the great 
Goose Picture. It will be found on page 
121 of the Poem. 
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I’. commend him to present use, 
For he’s the man to mount the goose, 
Which is to scud o’er the nation 


With the missives of perdition. 
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The bookbinder is well done, and is 
evidently a copy from an ambrotype of 
one of the gentlemen employed in the 
Southern Literary Messenger office—pro- 
bably Mr. Macfarlane himself. The goose 
strikes us as being rather wooden, and 
its solitary foot, to our untutored eye, 
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looks more like a reticule than a foot. 
The sky is admirable, and the city below 
by the sea shore is the most perfect spe- 
cimen of the chiaro ’scuro ever done by 
the hand of man. 

With joy we now present the portrait 
on page 130, 








I kepe cornstant asellin of nick-nax, 


An acirkulatin them er trax, 


Judging from the orthography of the 
lines below this picture, we have reached 
the conclusion that itis a likeness of Mozis 
Addums. We were not aware that Mozis 
-had gone into the razor strap, patent me- 


dicine,‘and religious tract business, but 
are glad to present the readers of the 
Messenger with the only authentic por- 
trait of him ever issued. 
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Here is a picture of a dandy negro rant, however, is carelessly executed. As 
that proves the universality of Mr. an outline, he will do pretty well, but we 
Church’s genius. The manintherestau- would not take him for a shaded picture. 
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KURNUL SAMBO SPHINX. 


I knows ther gemman verry well, 
He’s ither out ’pon a swell, 

Or awashin uv ther sun-shine 
Frum offen ther surfice uv his skin. 


Next comes a stirring scene,—one that will remind the Richmond reader of the 
exciting times of last fall. 
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When with an ardor hurrying all 







They thronged ’round the Capitol, 
Imploring their Governor—who stood 
Greeting them in unimpassioned mood. 


The picture of Gov. Wise, standing in 
the portico of the Executive Mansion, 
will be recognised at once, as, although 
the drawing is hastily performed, there 


[See Cut on next Page, 432.] 


We have never seen anything better 
calculated to draw copious tears from the 
sternest eye than the figures of the man 
with the big bell on his back, and the 
mournful fellow, with the clapper in his 
hand, ringing it behind him. Our pur- 
pose was to have said a good deal about 














will be no difficulty in reading the type 
below this superb engraving. 

The last cut of all—the hanging of Jno. 
Brown—is harrowing. 


this touching illustration, but the excita- 
tion of our tender emotions forbids. We 
commit it to the weeping reader, with the 
hope that he will bedew its sorrowful af 
lines as we have done, with droys of un- , "| 
affected brine. 
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While below, in long procession, 
Move the Funks with tortuous motion. 


In conclusion, we have but a word to 
say- Here isa book. A book of poetry. 
Illustrated. By the most commanding 
artist of the day—Church. We confess 
frankly that we do not comprehend the 
book as well as we would like to. But 
that is not the fault of the book. It is 
ours. We are not ashamed of the con- 
fession. There are many things too deep 
for us. We learn that it was the pur- 


pose of the Executive Committee of the 
Historical and Philosophical Society of 
Virginia to prepare or cause to be pre- 
pared a History of the Harper’s Ferry 
invasion. The work is already done to 
their hands. We doubt not it will be ac- 
cepted gratefully by the Society, and 
treasured among the cherished relics of 
their archives. 














LITTLE MAY. 


If I tell thee that I love thee, 
Little May, 
Will you turn your head away 


And say nay? 


*T was the morning of the year, 
Fresh and gay, 

Gave thy name to thee, they say, 
Little May. 


*T was a happy time indeed 
For your play ; 

But you know it flies away, 
Little May. 


Yes, only for a month 
Will it stay, 

And ’twill scarcely seem a day, 
Little May. 


Then be my own for life, 
Little May; 
Yes, forever and alway; 


Will you’—say! 


Thy heart will make me young, 
Little May ; 
Oh, do not run away, 


No, no—stay. 


And when I say I love thee, 
Little May, 
Don’t bid me to remember 
That weary old November, 
All so hapless and so gray, 
Has no May. 


Island Home, February, 1860. 
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Drawer,—Here, gentlemen, here’s the quintessence of Greece: the sages never drunk 
better grape. 


Coox,—Sir, the mad Greeks of this age can taste their Palermo as well as the sage 
Greeks did before them.—The Old Law. 


And liquors clear and sweet, whose healthful might 
Could medicine the sick soul to happy sleep, 
And change eternal death into a night 
Of glorious dreams—or if eyes needs must weep, 
Could make their tears all wonder and delight. 


We have great reverence for the olden 
time. There is in our heart no jot of 
scorn for its then wise, now venerable 
judgments. We have no sympathy with 
the dishallowing spirit of our day, 
which sees no worth, no most per- 
suasive argument, in the mossed and 
ivied practices of generations now long 
since passed away; which must melt 
down the richly wrought workmanship 
of Parthenius or Cellini, the carved and 
embossed ideal of demi-gods and heroes, 
to test the fineness of the metal which 
that workmanship alone redeems from 
the common baseness of its kind; which 
will reduce all opinions, rules, methods, 
in the crucible of its own experience, and 
reject all that its scanty measure cannot 
contain, and its feeble fires transmute. 
For ourselves, we regard all antique 
usages, that wise men have for centuries 
approved, and brave men have for centu- 
ries followed, and stout-limbed and strong- 
hearted men have for centuries lived by 
and thriven upon, with a veneration, not, 
it may be wholly indiscriminating, but 
most sincere and hearty. 

We are not yet aware of any reason 
why this Nineteenth Century should be 
so very much wiser than those that have 
gone into the eternal past before it. We 
know, doubtless, many things, enjoy the 
use of many inventions, have our peculiar 
ways, suited to us and not to them, which 
they died in an unhappy, or it may be in 
a blissful ignorance of. But had they no 
secrets of mystic lore, mighty means of 
empire over the elements, now utterly 
forgotten? No devices of rare wisdom, 
which made all the processes of their 
daily life rich in pleasant comforts, which 
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gave them a keener relish of the per- 
fumes that float ever unnoticed around 
our dull and locked up senses, and which 
opened their eyes to the glorious vision 
of those forms of grace and beauty which 
Nature—bounteous as she is in such be- 
stowments, where hearts are prepared to 
feel them—disdains to reveal to men of a 
temper so mechanical as ours? We can 
build rail-roads, and pass from place to 
place on them, sixty miles an hour, while 
from the rising to the setting sun of the 
longest summer’s day, they marched 
heavily, or rode wearily, scarcely half so 
far. But we can worship the Infinite in 
huts of logs, or barns, that not unfitly 
symbolise the grovelling spirit of our 
worship; while the ethnic Persian, deeply 
touched by the mute yet all-pervading 
harmonies of the world around him, and 
alive to its finer influences, selected the 
mountuin-tops, bright with the splendours 
of the coming day, as best becoming the 
unutterable aspirations of his devotion ; 
and, ages ago, the hill-sides and summits 
of Greece were clothed with those mar- 
vellous structures, of which it were hard 
to tell whether they best expressed the 
matchless taste, or the glowing faith in 
the Unseen, of those who reared them; 
and, in those ages which we call “ dark,” 
under the inspirations of a faith, we say, 
no purer than our own, “rose like an 
exhalation,” all over Europe, those mag- 
nificent memorials, at once of humility 
and of hope, forests in stone, not less 
worthy than “‘God’s first temples” for 
the loftiest utterances of praise and 
prayer: and now, in these days of which 
we boast so much, the names of those 
who reared them have been let slip from 
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our remembrance, and the principles on 
which they wrought have passed from 
our knowledge, and we have no faculty of 
rivalry, or even of imitation, and can 
hardly say with truth that we can under- 
stand the grandeur of their conceptions, 
or estimate the strangeness of their skill. 
However the case may be in other mat- 
ters—matters of science for instance, 
where the materials of progressive know- 
ledge can be pursued and accumulated,— 
granting that he who looks through Her- 
schell’s telescope may know better the 
order of the stars, than he who gazed in 
wonder through Galileo’s “optic tube,” 
or the Chaldean shepherd, whose nightly 
study was those far off wandering orbs— 
yet in matters which concern the life of 
every day, on questions of morals, of 
bodily strength, of a well adjusted or- 
ganization of society, of natural sympa- 
thies and affections, how fast and far hasthe 
world gone onward in six thousand years? 

In the one point of long life, which 
touches us all more deeply than we care 
to own, had not those simple antedilu- 
vians some arts and appliances which it 
might be well for us to know? Can we 
compare ourselves in manliness and grace 
of form with those-who furnished models 
to Praxiteles, or in the power of mere 
physical endurance with that stout infan- 
try of Rome, whose stern will, and no 
less stern muscle, subdued the world? 
Do our merchants’ counters and Ex- 
changes hope to train brawnier limbs 
than the Palzstra? Or, are our fox hunts 
an equivalent in vigourous culture to the 
Campus Martius? Has the passion of 
love grown in purity, or intenseness, 
since the day when, under the whisper- 
ing boughs of Eden, in all the ecstacies 
of new-born emotion, our first father wel- 
comed to his bower the “fairest of her 
daughters, Eve?” When since has earth 
heard a bitterer outcry, when has the 
sun looked upon a profounder sorrow, 
than rent their hearts when the sudden 
wrath of Cain shed his brother’s blood ? 
When has a more terrible remorse haunt- 
ed the soul, or scared the face of man, 
than that which drove out the wretched 
murderer, ‘a fugitive and a vagabond on 
the earth” ? 
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And of those things, too, which lie 
among the necessities of human life, in 
which every man has a valuable experi- 
ence; in those in which all men judge, 
because all men have the means of know- 
ing; the arrangements of social life, those 
silent laws, which all concur in obeying, 
because all alike had a hand in their 
making, those common and wide-spread 
customs, so universal and perpetual that, 
while we adopt them freely, they seem to 
have been ifmposed upon us by some 
higher power than ours, the earliest sons 
of earth weie surely as wise as we. No 
order of society has been contrived, by 
all the schemers of all the generations, 
that has worked better, or won higher 
praise, than the Patriarchal system,—a 
system now as grey and venerable as 
earth itself----the product of the fresh 
thought of men and their free instincts, 
as yet uncorrupted by theory or grasping 
selfishness. What else than a return to 
repose under some faint shadow of it, 
would Fourier, and all the social re- 
generators of our day? What meant 
that general struggle after a better state 
of things that recently marked and 
marred all Europe, other than that the 
heart of man is yearning, passionately, 
however vaguely, to realise again, some- 
where and somehow, that grand idea, long 
lost, and now perhaps impossible? Is 
not this, in the eyes of foreign dreamers, 
the excellence of our own form of gov- 
ernment, that it suggests the olden type 
----that it is, in some features, as an echo 
of that earliest voice of human wisdom, 
and thus awakens hope for the oppressed 
and down-trodden ? 

There was no need, courteous reader, 
of all this discussion----we too are well 
aware of it----but our pen has its per- 
verseness, as well as ourselves, and will 
sometimes run riot,----and it is indeed a 
solemn pomp that has been thus made to 
introduce the very simple assertion which 
we sat down to write. Our purpose was 
barely to say, that we have felt a peculiar 
nearness of affinity with our second great 


father, Noah, ever since we knew that; 


he “ planted a vineyard and drank of the 
wine.” Beside that new altar, from 
which went up to heaven the thankful 
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adoration of what then was all our tribe, 
while the gorgeous dyes of the now con- 
secrated bow were just fading from the 
skv, and the voice of the promise that 
“seed time and harvest shall not cease,” 
was yet echoing in their ears, he, the 
obedient and the wise, sought no higher 
service from the restored earth, and chose 
no other expression of his reliance on 
those words of hope to him and all man- 
kind. What better assurance than this 
can we ask, what authofity more abso- 
lute, if we, too, would “ plant a vineyard 
and drink of the wine”? 


We would, indeed, not imitate the 
error into which our most worthy pro- 
genitor, in the infancy of experience, or 
rather without experience, was led. He 
also speedily learned the uses of ne quid 
nimis, and, though he “lived after the 
flood three hundred and fifty years,” he 
erred in this respect but once. We would 
learn by his one fall, and follow the ex- 
ample of his caution. We are no lovers 
of excess. We account gocd wine too 
precious to be wasted, and ourselves too 
noble to be abused in profane wassailings. 
Our fancies in this kind are restrained to 
a sober indulgence—an indulgence of 
taste and sentiment, and a gentle and 
genial exhilaration of the imagination 
and spirits. 


Yet we havesome fellow-feeling, too, with 
a generous jollity. We should, doubtless, 
have enjoyed being at that capital mid- 
night gaudiolum of cowled heads in the 
Golden Legend: and though our niceness 
might not have approved all that was 
there, we are sure that our foot would 
have kept time, even if our voice had not 
chimed with Friar Paul, as he sang, 


O! quam placens in colore! 

O! quam flagrans in odore! 

O! quam sapidum in ore! 
Dulce lingue vinculum! 


We should like to have witnessed, per- 
haps not to have shared, the rather up- 
roarious merry-making in the fastnesses 
of Alsatia, where the Duke of Hildebrod 
ruled and sang, 
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Old Sir Peter, the King, 
And old Sir Peter, the King, 
With his mulberry nose, 


And his beer-dropped hose— 
Hey dong, ding a dong, ding. 


We should not have refused, we think, 
to stand by, as Hintermayer did, at that 
famous bout of Count Enrich of Leinin- 
gen and the Lord Abbot of Limburg,—a 
bout, which, if anything could do so, the 
stake on issue—‘“ fifty casks of gentle 
wine”—might excuse, 

Having, to save our conscience, made 
such reservations, we declare that our 
penchant is a matter of sentiment, and of 
reverent regard to venerable usage. It 
is a sentiment, not an appetite. Whiskey 
has a smack of vulgarity, and cognac, 
saving the worth of its medicinal uses, is 
too hot for our enjoyment. We can en- 
joy the ingenious humour of the Adju- 
tant’s “Twistimony in favour of Gin- 
Twist,” but whether in slings, or cock- 
tails, or schnapps, we are not partial to 
the flavour of juniper. We confess how- 
ever, to a tenderness for punch, that 
ancient and honoured beverage, and pre- 
serve, with a religious care, that aged, 
capacious bow], from which our fathers, 
generation after generation, have drank 
martial and care-defying strength, if not 
the finer and higher inspirations. 

But wine! glorious wine, there is 
poetry in the very word! What visions 
it conjures up! of purple vintages; of 
golden clusters; of the fatness of the 
earth animating the vine, giving a soul 
to the grape, swelling and rejvicing the 
veins of both, till, in luxuriant ripeness, 
their blood is ready to “‘make glad the 
heart of man:” of frolicksome youths 
and happy maidens, with thankful and 
mirthful songs, not without the dance, 
hymning and celebrating the god of 
wine, as they gather in, on the slopes of 
Vesuvius, or the leafy borders of the 
Rhine, this richest harvest of Nature’s 
bounties: visions of the God himself, 
with his motley crew, Bacchus in the 
prime of youthful strength and beauty, 
with diadem of ivy, and wreathed thyr- 
sus, and fawnskin robe, and chariot to 
which only leopards were worthy to be 
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yoked, returning from the conquest of 
the Orient, the swaying multitudes on 
every side bowing in grateful worship as 
he passed on in undreamed of magnifi- 
cence of festal procession, and prepared 
to show the irresistible might of his 
divinity on unhappy Lycurgus and the 
wretched son of Agave. Then, too, we 
are transported to those vaults, deep and 
huge, where are stored the luscious juices, 
seething and ripening in darkness and 
silence, growing, as few things earthly 
do, year by year more and more perfect, 
and waiting in no sullen patience for the 
hour when the sun shall delight himself 
in their ruby and amber hues, and----that 
highest consummation of their destiny— 
they shall warm the blood and cheer the 
soul of the scholar and the sage. 

Often and long have we sojourned in 
Anerbach’s cellar, where so many goodly 
casks were ranged around, and where 
the immortal Faust displayed the antics 
of his necromancy, and---like a’ wise 
man--—-drank. We pass down the heavy 
stairs that lead to the under-ground apart- 
ments of that fine old convent of Hir- 
schau, in the Black Forest, “with a 
solemn and thoughtful and reverent 
pace,” by the side of Friar Claus, and 
join most earnestly with him in 





a benediction on the vines 
That produce these various sorts of wines. 


We look around with something of awe 
on the rows of casks, containing each an 
imprisoned spirit, more potent and more 
benevolent than any elemental sprite 
whom subtle magician has ever enflasked. 
As he fills the flagon, we feel with the 
tasteful Friar: 


What a delicious fragrance springs 
From the deep flagon while it fills, 
As of hyacinths and daffodils! 


Rarest perfumes, balsams of Arabia, 
rose-beds of Cashmere, cannot rival these 
cenanthic odours! And how medicinal! 
how it steals over the senses, and per- 
vades the frame with a soothing, yet in- 
spiring operation of calmness and repose, 
that fitly goes before the genuine and 
more natura! relish of the draught. The 
eye, too, is charmed no less, as 
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—— its currents gleam and shine 
As if they caught the purple hues 

Of Autumn sunsets on the Rhine, 
Descending and mingling with the dews. 


Nor can we forbear our sympathy with 
his 





benison on the Bishop who sends 
Such a fudder of wine as this to his friends. 


Thus does this mystic gift of the gods 
appeal to every sense, enter through every 
avenue to the frame and soul of man, 
and fill the utmost capacity of each and 
all with its rich and copious benignities: 
sparkling to the eye with the light of 
gems and stars: ravishing the ear with 
the musical cadences of its stream be- 
yond the melody of falling brooks, or the 
tinkling of its drops more pleasing than 
the far-off tones of silver bells: scenting 
the air with fragrance more delicate than 
of dew-dropped flowers: gliding with 
soft, oily fow over the sensitive tongue: 
and, as it nears the goal of its earthly 
uses, giving to the palate, fur such space 
as is vouchsafed to man, the nectareous 
felicity of the Immortals. And now its 
last, best work! when it “ascends me 
into the brain,” and diffuses its glowing 
influences through all the realms of 
thought and feeling: when it unlocks 
the fettered tongue, and makes clownish 
lips eloquent, opens the secret stores of 
wit, clears away wrinkles from the fore- 
head, and the clouds that overhang our 
future, arms the imagination with the 
wings of the morning, and clothes our 
hopes, and all that lies around the path- 
way of our daily life, with gorgeous and 
imperial splendours, and unfolds the 
heart which much experience of life was 
closing up, and makes it cheerful, gener- 
ous, loving, as the heart of man should 
be. 

We can understand that the miser, 
whose jaundiced eye sees no comeliness 
save in the pale complexion of his gold, 
can refuse it; and that the man of slug- 
gish fancy, to whom a spade is—no sign 
suggestive of the toils of all human 
generations, but—only a spade, may feel 
no desire for its inspirations: and that 
the fierce, imbruted temper, that has been 
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suckled by Hyrcanian bears, might, with 
sacrilegeous hand, hew down the grow- 
ing vine: but one in whom the ethereal 
spark has not yet lost its brightness, who 
would feel his veins filled and swelling 
with all the gentler humanities, must, 
perforce, cherish, revere, love an agent of 
so mighty power over the life, hopes, 
beatitude of man. 

For ourselves, much as we admire Ben 
Johnson, we never feel more inclined to 
envy him, and regret that we were born 
two centuries too late, than as Herrick 
describes him : 


At those Lyrick Feasts, 

Made at the Sun, 

‘The Dog, the triple Tunne; 
When we such clusters had, 

As made us nobly wild, not mad. 


We repeat, with the completest satis- 
faction, what the same Herrick affirms of 
its exalting virtues, in his ‘ Welcome to 
Sack :” 


Thou mak’st me ayrie, active to be born, 

Like Iphyclus, upon tops of corn. 

Thou mak’st me nimble as the winged 
Howers, 

To dance and caper on the heads of flowers, 

And ride the sunbeams. 


Nor is it a strained encomium, when 


elsewhere he calls it “‘ the drink of gods . 


and angels:” and reverences it as the 
source of all poetic fire, and declares, 


*Tis not Apollo can, nor those thrice three 
Castalian Sisters sing, if wanting thee. 


Nor can we wonder that one who knew 
so well the excellent worth of good liquor, 
should have left on record “ How he would 
drink his wine,” or that he should have 
chosen so just a way: 


Fill me my wine in christall: thus, and 
thus 

I see’t in's puris naturalibus ; 

Unmixt, I love to have it smirke and shine. 

Tis sin, I know, ’tis sin to throttle wine. 


The Romans, we are told, tempered 
their wine with water. If their wines 
were no better than those which the mos- 
sie hills yield in our day, we may allow 
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their taste. And yet, to mingle water 
with the generous flavour of a true, pure 
wine, seems to us little better than a pro- 
fanation.. It spoils the bouquet, defiles 
the taste, humbles the colour, hinders 
and impairs its enlivening inspirations. 
Wine, so treated, is debauched, deflowered. 
We vote with Herrick. We despise, as 
Falstaff did, “‘such thin potations,.” 

Of the venerable antiquity of the usage 
for which we plead, enough, perhaps, 
was said in our reference to Noah. Have 
those, who in those last days vilify the 
followers of this most ancient practice, 
no pride of ancestry? Are they aware 
that they are defaming the memory of 
their fathers? For not he only, whose 
good name it is surely the duty of us all 
to guard, but an unbroken succession of 
the wise and good from his day to ours, 
and a succession not of individuals only, 
but of tribes and nations, have cherished 
this as their best inheritance from him; 
and have honoured his memory, in their 
use of the fruit of the vine in refining 
and redoubling their domestic hilarity, in 
crowning all sociai festivities with its 
joys, and by blending the draught with 
the libation in the solemn services of pub- 
lic devotion. Cato did not disdain to 
warm his valour with wine. Luther 
could not but sing, “ Wein, Weib, und 
Gesang.” And his adversaries, the monks, 
in all their ages, have cherished the preci- 
ous liquid; and we have high authority 
for saying that, as they planted them- 
selves in one after another country of 
Europe, they went doubly armed, and 
fought the battles of the church militant 
—as Sanballat built the walls of the 
Temple—-with a missal in one hand and 
a vine branch in the other; and when, be- 
neath the shadow of monastic walls, the 
grape hung out its tempting clusters, 
there also came and abode peace, and re- 
finement of manners; and so civilization 
and the vine have marched side by side 
onward to the reduction of the continent. 
Indeed, the old canon of Vicentius, touch- 
ing ecclesiastical verities, quod semper, 
quod ubique, quod ab omnibus, finds no 
better application than to our doctrine of 
wine-drinking. And we desire no better 
argument against the Teetotalism of our 
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day, than that the pestilent heresy has 
been reserved for discovery in this nine- 
teenth century: unknown to the wisdom, 
or rejected by the better taste of all the 
generations since the deluge; yet they 
all, tonsured and untonsured, lived long, 
slept well, enjoyed a good digestion, 
fought stoutly, made discreet laws, phi- 
losophised wisely, and laughed heartily, 
and, when they had done the work they 
were appointed to do on earth, went peace- 
fully to their graves, with their conscience 
unburthened with the grievous fault of a 
self-willed, sullen, obstinate refusal to ac- 
cept that genuine Nepenthes, which had 
been so kindly given to cheer their life. 
Rather let us, gentle reader, as ordinary 
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mortals should do, in a becoming modesty, 
decline to think ourselves more knowing 
than all that have gone before us, and 


tread the old paths. Let us leave the 
aque potores under the frown of the 
Muses, and in our hours of sadness or of 
mirth, when the coming of a friend ex- 
hilarates, or his farewell is about to make 
us melancholy, whether our spirits are 
high to enjoy it, or so low as to need ex- 
altation, cleave to the cup that has made 
so many happy, and which 


Will bathe the drooping spirits in delight 
Beyond the bliss of dreams. 


Cuaret Hit, N. C. 












THE DEAD WIFE. 


BY J. H. HEWITT. 


Tis the high noon of night—in mockery 


The stars are laughing through the sombre mist. 


I have just waken’d from a magic dream— 


Its spell is still upon my bleeding soul, 


And thought scarce woos this dull reality. 


Oh! heart—why did thy cords not snap, when sleep 
Unseal’d these eyes and drew the veil aside ? 


There lay the lov’d one—calmly, peacefully, 
With lips and cheeks all animate with smiles; 
The smother’d melody of wind—harps seem’d 
To dwell among her balmy sighs, and on 
Her fringed lids Loves rioted in bliss! 


Sweetly she lay—and soon, I thought, to wake 
And gladden nature with her angel smiles. 

A sickly lamp shed forth its funeral rays, 

And threw around a dim, religious awe—- 
The temple seemed divinely desolate— 

E’en silence slept—yet all was beautiful! 

“ A change came o’er the spirit of my dream,” 
And life was teeming rich with luxuries; 
Flowers, the brightest, sprang wantonly to view, 
Laden with dew and breathing incense rare. 
The silent air stole on its trackless way, 

Like clouds of rose-leaves dropt from Idalia 


In showers of dew. The breath of heav’n seem’d filling. 
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I bent in fond delay o’er the lov’d form, 
So beautiful in sleep----too beautiful, 
Methought, to know the touch of fell decay. 
With burning fondness then I kiss’d her cheek; 
She breathed—Oh ! God, once more I[ heard her breathe 
Those melting tones of tenderness and love 
So long familiar to my bleeding heart. 
“ A change came o’er the spirit of my dream ;” 
I saw a ruin’d wreath, sear’d—withering, 
Whilst clustering ivy clung around it close; 
On it in death-dimm’d characters was writ— 
“The beautiful has pass’d away forever !” 
And I did cling to that sad, ruin’d wreath, 
That sepulchre of buried joys, ‘till cold 
Reality came o’er my fever’ brain, 
And bade me woo a joyless world. I live! 
Now pouting Spring bas come with all her flow’rs, 
"Tis pleasure’s feast——’tis Nature’s holiday ; 
But where is she? Why comes she not to add 
To the sweet melody of winds and waters, 
Of zephyrs whose eolian fantasies 
Fall trembling on the lips of list’ning flowers? 
Where are my boyhood’s wild, yet glittering dreams ? 
The wild emotions of that spirit, which 
Once bounded forth t’ enlighten and to bless ? 
Where is that vital gleam (clothed in a case 
Of weakness and decay) which once could feel 
The mingled throes of pleasure and of pain, 
Tremble with hope or sink with human woe ? 
Alas! alas!—the South wind seeks in vain 
For that pale flower it once was wont to kiss. 
Oh! how I long to riot in the grave, 
Where sleeps the young, the lov’d, the beautiful! 
I love to hold communion with the dead, 
To revel in the silence of the tomb— 
To bathe the mourning flowers with my tears, 
And read in them the being that hath gone. 
They throw a mournful sweetness o’er the spot, 
While I gaze on their soften’d radiance, 
Like mellow moonlight on a ruin’d pile. 
Sweet desolation !--ruins are to me 
A feast of contemplation: Nature’s soft 
And hallowed repose—her breathing flowers, 
Her hosts of lovely things are nonght to me: 
Dearer, far dearer, winter’s chilly blight 
Upon the yellow leaf, than all the bloom 
Pendant upon the dewy lips of Spring. 














Very few persons have well-defined 
notions with respect to civil liberty. 

The difficulty arises from the fact, that 
civil government imposes obligations— 
that is to say, restrains men—restrains 
men from doing as they please. 


If I have the liberty, aside from, or in 
the absence of, civil government, to act 
just as it pleases me to act, to the full 
extent of my natural powers, and civil 
government interposes and restrains me, 
prescribes a rule of conduct for me, com- 
manding what it esteems to be right, and 
prohibiting what i¢ esteems to be wrong: 
it seems to be a very singular idea to 
call this kind of government the source 
and origin of liberty. It is rather the 
source and origin of restrictions or obli- 
gations. 


Civil government takes my liberty from 
me—that is to say, in the language of 
Mr. Justice Blackstone, so far “restrains 
my natural liberty, by human laws (and 
no farther), as is necessary and expedi- 
ent fur the general advantage of the 
public.” Vol. 1, p. 126. 

One of the greatest mistakes that has 
ever been made in political economy, so 
to speak, or if you prefer, in the philoso- 
phy of the social state, has been in sup- 
posing it possible for civil government to 
promote human /iberty, or, in any sense, 
to grant or create it. It only enhances 
the public welfare. Civil government 
has but one end in view, and that end is 
to restrain the natural liberty of men. 

It is not in the power of any one to 
mention a single act of life, which the 
civil government enables a citizen to per- 
form, which he could not have performed 
previously to the human stutute, in virtue 
of his natural powers of action. 


Why, every act of our lives, no matter 
what it may be, is discharged by the 
physical powers possessed by us, in vir- 
tue of natural endowments. The very 
same natural powers, or, if you please, 
the very same natural liberties of action 
employed in accordance with virtuous 


CIVIL LIBERTY. 


BY W. S- GRAYSON, MISSISSIPPI. 


principles, are precisely the same powers 
employed in the performance of acts in 
accordance with the very worst senti- 
ments of the human heart. 


If this be so, what is the lesson de- 
duced from it? Is it not that natural 
liberty of action, natural powers of act- 
ing, are not restrained naturally, in any 
moral or civil sense. 


What I mean is, that natural and civil 
laws are not natural in their origin, and, 
therefore, do not naturally restrain. There 
is a wide distinction between moral sci- 
ence and natural philosophy. 

It is this distinction that I wish to un- 
fold. For this purpose, I say that it is 
impossible for any law or rule of conduct 
to be natural, unless it either has a natu- 
ral origin or a natural application. In 
other words, it must have had an origin 
contemporaneous with the natural crea- 
tion, or must rule some natural object. 


If rules of conduct, abstractly exerting 
and bearing upon men in the social rela- 
tions of life, be called natural, the rules 
so called must necessarily constitute a 
branch of natural philosophy. 

What is natural philosophy but the 
principles regulating the matter of the 
universe ? 

What is the material universe? It is 
the matter created in the first instance 
by God, and disposed in time and space 
according to his design, and regulated by 
laws representing his will. 

What is moral philosophy or the sci- 
ence of the social state ? 

It is the code of proper rules of con- 
duct, abstractly existing and designed by 
its Institutor to regulate the state of his 
creatures. 


Do you not now perceive that a rule 
abstractly existing, as all rules of ethics 
so exist, must necessarily be a rule apart 
Srom natural substances or matter. Hence 
not natural. 


Indeed the prime distinction between 
a natural and a moral law is, that the 
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first never exists abstractly, and the lat- 
ter always and invariably so exists. 

How do we find out the existence of a 
natural law? 

We proceed according to the Baconian 
method of observation. And what do 
we necessarily first observe? Matter.— 
Natural products. 

We first take some material object— 
say, for example, our bodies, or the air, 
or water, &c., and then we study the 
motion or operation which they display. 
If any of them display a uniform and 
consistent motion, under similar circum- 
stances, we then feel warranted in calling 
that uniform and consistent operation a 
law of nature. 

How do we find out the existence of a 
rule of social life, or principle of moral 
philosophy ? 

We never seek for any object that is 
uniformly and consistently subjected to a 
rule of that character. Take, for exam- 
ple, the laws of justice or humanity as 
rules of social life, or as the philosophy 
of the social state. 

In order to ascertain whether these 
principles of social regulation—laws de- 
signed to regulate the social state—be 
really and truly existing as such or not, 
we never look for any natural object 
ruled or regulated by them. There are 
manifestly none such. 

Were we ever to call the immortal 
spirits, or the thinking principles, or im- 
material beings dwelling in tabernacles of 
clay, natural objects—products of nature 
—a thing utterly repugnant to the whole 
theory of Christianity—still we would 
find that men, so far from being consis- 
tently and uniformly ruled by justice 
and morality, when left to the indulgence 
of their natural inclinations, that just 
the precise reverse is well known to be 
the fact with respect to them. 

Taking it for granted, we repeat, for 
example, that men, considered as apart 
from their physical organizations, are 
natural products, and then, remembering 
that they are more inclined to obey the 
dictates of fraud and injustice, wrong 
and oppression, when left to the indul- 
gence of their voluntary dispositions, if 
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we were to follow the Baconian method 
of observation, and deduce the existence 
of laws from the general obedience of 
natural objects, we would be constrained 
to regard injustice and immorality as 
laws of nature, 

The point that I wish now particularly 
to establish is, that men have no liberty 
that is not natural. Indeed it is abso- 
lutely necessary to accord natural free- 
dom of action to men, in order to either 
moral or civil restrictions, as we have 
said. 

Both moral and civil government bind 
or oblige men not to murder. 

Now, not to murder is a rule of ethics, 
@ principle of moral philosophy, a right 
rule of conduct in social relations. 

And because it is a principle in the 
abstract code of social science, men are 
morally obliged, or, in other words, are 
under moral obligations to obey it when 
they might disobey it. 

Now whence comes the power of dis- 
obeying this principle of social life? 
There can be but one rational or consis- 
tent answer to this question. The free- 
dom to murder is a natural liberty. 
Why was it made a natural liberty? 
Manifestly that the creature thus natu- 
rally endowed, might be brought under 
moral government—civil restrictions. 


What is moral government? It is the 
voluntary choice of the creature, either 
to obey or disobey some law of its Creator. 


If the creature could only obey—could 
not disobey—he could not possibly choose. 
Choice implies an alternative. 


It is for this reason, doubtless, that the 
Creator made the distinction between 
natural philosophy and the philosophy 
of the social relations of life. 

It was for this reason that there are no 
such laws as natural justice, or natural 
morality, or natural code of social govern- 
ment. 

These were designed to be put into 
operation after man had been made a free 
agent. He therefore first or naturally 


made him a free agent, and then and 
therefore he made him a bound or obliged 
agent—that is to say, brought him under 
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moral obligations in the social relations 
of life. 

What is the meaning of a free agent? 
It means an agent not obliged—not 
bound. 

Under the moral government of hea- 
ven, mankind are no longer free to act 
as they please, and therefore are not free 
agents, morally, although they still have 
the natural freedom to disobey these mo- 
ral obligations. 

When the Creator put into operation, 
or instituted the rules of social govern- 
ment—the code of moral science—he did 
not therefore necessarily interfere with 
the previously existing natural creation— 
the natural powers or freedom of his 
creatures. He only morally (and not 
naturally) bound him, Had he naturally 
bound him, he would have placed it out 
of his power to bring his creature under 
moral rules of conduct, for he would 
have been unable to disobey the rules 
given him. 


When the Creator naturally binds his 
creature, the creature is without power 
to change his nature, or to change the, 
restrictions. Hence the wisdom and ne- 
cessity of the distinction between natural 
philosophy and sociology—between the 
laws of nature and the science of social 
life. 


Natural philosophy means the philoso- 
phy or the science which nothing to which 
it applies can disobey. 


I am perfectly satisfied that no human 
being can call to his attention a single 
natural law, throughout the whole do- 
main of nature, which the thing or the 
substance regulated by it can by any 
possibility freely disobey. 

The very and chief characteristic of 
a natural law or principle of natural 
philosophy is, that the matter or sub- 
stance regulated uniformly and consis- 
tently obeys it. If it does not so obey 
it, then we habitually say we are mis- 
taken in supposing it to be a law of na- 
ture. 

Everybody is almost constrained to cry 
out that the laws of nature are stable 
and uniform. 
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Now if men were, as social beings, 
under the government of any natural laws 
—that is to say—were justice or morality 
—the science of the social code, of natural 
origin, or natural application, those laws 
would uniformly control or regulate their 
motion or action in society. 

I readily admit men to be under the 
government of natural laws, but not so 
as social beings. They are as material 
beings—that is to say—their bodies 
are. 

We are partly material and partly im- 
material. The first is subjected to natural 
laws, and the latter to laws of a very dif- 
ferent character. These latter laws con- 
stitute the science of the social relations 
of life. 

But I cannot comprehend, for the very 
life of me, why some philosophers insist 
that natural liberty is a right or com- 
mendable liberty, when almost all of them 
unequivocally declare that moral and 
civil government restrain it, and restrain 
it for the public advantage. 

There is something peculiarly pre- 
posterous, to my mind, in the idea that 
moral and civil governments can restrain 
a good—a right—a commendable liberty, 
so as to secure the public good. Is it 
possible for the public good to be pro- 
moted by placing restrictions upon a good 
or right liberty? The idea is absurd. 
Whatever is good or right, must conduce 
to the public good. If it did not, it could 
not be good or right. 

Everybody admits that natural liberty 
is utterly inconsistent with the public 
welfare. What does Sir William Black- 
stone say? ‘“‘No man,” says he, “ that 
considers a moment would wish to retain 
the absolute and uncontrolled power of 
doing whatever he pleases, the conse- 
quence of which is that every other man 
would also have the same power, and 
then, there would be no security to indi- 
viduals in any of the enjoyments of 
life.’”—Vol. 1, page 126. Will the reader 
pay some little extra attention to this 
extract, Blackstone is speaking of natural 
liberty. He says, unequivocally, that if 
men, in society, were to be allowed to 
enjoy their natural liberties, without 
civil restrictions of them, there would be 
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no security to individuals in any of the 
enjoyments of life. 

If this be so, must it not be because 
natural liberty is a liberty of license, and 
not a right or commendable liberty ? 

But Blackstone has something farther 
tu say on the subject of natural liberty. 

“Natural liberty,” says he, ‘ consists 
properly, in the power of acting as one 
thinks fit, without any restraint or con- 
trol unless by the law of nature.” .... 

... “Hence we may recollect that 
the law which restrains a man from 
doing mischief to his fellow-creature 
though it diminishes the natural, increases 
the civil liberty of mankind.” 

He says that the civil law that re- 
strains a man from doing mischief to his 
fellow-creature, diminishes the natural 
liberty of the man. Now, if this be true, 
what is the unavoidable inference? Is it 
not that the natural liberty of the man 
consists in his doing mischief to his 
fellow-creature? It is impossible for 
rational men to come to any other con- 
conclusion. 

Men, argues he, while enjoying their 
natural liberties, are at liberty to do mis- 
chief to their fellow-creatures. Because 
they have this liberty, and because this 
liberty is inconsistent with social enjoy- 
ment, civil government steps in, and by 
bodily pains and penalties diminishes the 
natural and increases the civil liberty. 

But Blackstone is wholly and glaringly 
in error when he says that civil govern- 
ment increases the civil liberty. It not 
only does no such thing, but it does pre- 
cisely the contrary. Had he said that it 
increases the civil welfare—the social en- 
joyment, the public happiness, his conclu- 
sions would have been impregnable. But 
to say that liberty of any kind is increased 
by limitations of it, is a contradiction 
in the very terms of the proposition. 
The very first restriction that civil gov- 
ernment places upon my natural liberty, 
manifestly, plainly, undeniably, dimin- 
ishes my liberty of action. I cannot do, 
after being restrained, what I could do 

before; and this is quite plain. 

I readily admit that although civil gov- 

ernment does unquestionably diminish 
my natural liberty, 1 am pleased at it 
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and should be pleased at it, because it is 
calculated to promote the public good— 
the general happiness. But my natural 
liberty is unquestionably diminished. 

And why does civil government dimin- 
ish my natural liberty, and why do these 
civil limitations of men’s natural liberties 
conduce to the public happiness? The 
answer is very plain. 

If all men were to be allowed to act 
voluntarily—according to the dictates of 
their own individual pleasure—to the 
full extent of their natural liberties,— 
free from the influence of bodily pains 
and penalties—they would so act—the 
bad—the depraved—the wicked, especi- 
ally—that the weak and the well-dis- 
posed would seek solitude, or the caves 
of the earth, in order to fly away from 
human association—as too intolerable to 
be borne, 

Now, why is this? It does not arise, I 
am quite confident, because the science of 
the social state is inadequate or insuf- 
ficient to promote the public happiness. 
It arises, in my judgment, from the fact 
that men are indisposed to obey the prin- 
ciples of justice and morality—the code 
of social science, the ethics of the social 
state, in a word—moral philosophy, when 
left to the unrestrained indulgence of 
their natural liberties. 

The code of ethics—or the system of 
moral philosophy—the divine system in- 
stituted for the government of God’s 
creatures, is fully adequate, if obeyed, to 
promote general happiness. It would be 
to impeach the Divine goodness and wis- 
dom, to say otherwise. 

But the fact that we absolutely need 
civil governments in order, by temporal 
pains and penalties—punishments in- 
flicted upon our bodies, and injuries to our 
estates, to promote the public welfare, is 
a proof—not that the voluntary system— 
or the moral system is not sufficient,— 
but a proof that men are more inclined 
to consult their own selfish gratification 
at the sacrifice of the principles of moral 
philosophy, than voluntarily to obey them, 
to their own necessary self-denial. 

The science of the social state demands 
voluntary self-sacrifices. Sacrifices of 


what? I know of but one answer to this 
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question, and that is, the natural liberty 
of dving as each man thinks fit, as each 
individual, himself, prefers. 


Blackstone says that “ every man, when 
he enters into society, gives up a part of 
his natural liberty as the price of so 
valuable a purchase” as civil government 
and “in consideration, in receiving the 
advantages of mutual commerce, obliges 
himself to conform to those laws which 
the community has thought proper to 
establish.”—Vol. 1, page 126. 

F hold that this is a very unphilosophi- 
cal estimation of the foundation of civil 
government. In the first place, it is 
wholly untrue, either theoretically or 
practically, that a man gives up a part 
of his natural liberty when he enters 
into society or the social state. 


Upon the contrary, it is taken from him 
and withheld from him, by the bodily 
pains and penalties of the law-giver— 
restrained by the law-giver. 

The public welfare demands it, and 
hence the necessity that he should be re- 
strained—that each man should be re- 
strained. Restrained in what? In his 
natural liberty. 


It is Because the public welfare de- 
mands the limitations of natural liberty— 
(that is the reason of it) that civil gov- 
ernment does it. In other words, civil 
government restrains the natural liberty 
of men, because (or for the reason that) 
the peace and happiness of society de- 
mand it. 

This shows us that civil government is 
not predicated upon any voluntary sur- 
render of natural liberty, as Blackstone 
says, or supposes, but upon quite another 
ground—the necessity that all men, in as- 
sociation, are under, tu restrain by pains 
and penalties, the natural or free liberty 
—s0 to say—of each man—natural liberty 
being free. And besides, it is not true 
that a man “obliges himself to conform 
to those laws which the community has 
thought proper to establish.” 

The necessity which demands civil gov- 
ernment OBLIGES HIM. 

The true foundation of civil govern- 
ment we take to be this: 
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Every man is under an obligation to 
promote the public welfare. 

Hence, in the first place, he has to in- 
quire what constitutes the public good, 
as contradistinguished from individual 
enjoyment; and, in the second, accord- 
ing to what principles that public wel- 
fare is to be promoted. 

Now, in reply to the first question, it 
may be said that the public welfare is 
best advanced by the obedience, or by 
the use and employment, in all the re- 
lations.of life, of the principles of mor- 
ality, or the science of the social state. 

What is this science? It is universal 
fraternity—doing with others as you 
would they should do unto you. 

But every man knows that, constituted 
as men are, society would be an utter 
failure, were it conducted upon the vol- 
untary or the moral system. This we 
have explained. 

Now, under these circumstances, what 
has every wise or good man todo? Ey- 
idently he has to resort to the next best 
thing. And what is that next best 
thing? It is civil government—not pre- 
dicated, as the ethical government of 
God is, upon the voluntary system, but 
predicated upon the sanction of temporal 
pains and penalties. Hence civil govern- 
ment is merely a choice for alternatives. 
It is choosing the least among other 
evils—unavoidable evils. We choose the 
evil of civil government because it is 
better than any other under the circum- 
stances of man’s condition or state by 
nature. 

Civil government, therefore, is not 
chosen by wise and good men, because it 
is intrinsically better than the moral or 
voluntary government of the Divine Be- 
ing—the ethical code of social laws. 
All good men admit it to be intrinsically 
inferior, inferior in the points of diver- 
gence. Government, by bodily pains and 
penalties, originating in human wisdom, 
is intrinsically inferior to the voluntary 
or moral government, or the existing sys- 
tem of social philosophy originating in 
the divine wisdum. 

Hence civil goeernments are not in- 
trinsically, right. They are only right 
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so far as they conform to the system of 
moral philosophy or the voluntary sys- 
tem. 

I feel myself obliged—morally obliged 
—to uphold civil government, in opposi- 
tion to the voluntary plan—not because 
I believe, for a moment, that the princi- 
ples of moral philosophy are insufficient, 
when fully obeyed, to promote the peace 
and happiness of the social state, but be- 
cause men will not, as they ought, vol- 
untarily obey them. Hence I am con- 
strained by my obligation to promote the 
public peace and happiness, to adopt the 
next best course. And that next best 
course is to appeal to a non-voluntary 
system ; the system of bodily pains and 
penalties,—temporal suffering in body 
and estate, i. e. to civil government. 
The whole of the philosophy is contain- 
ed in one single sentence, that is, the 
government of man is never as good as 
the government of God. But God’s 
government upon earth—his regulation 
of the sucial relations of life is voluntary. 
But the government of man is by depri- 
vations of natural liberty, enforced by 
temporal sanctions of pains and penal- 
ties—pains of body and injuries of es- 
tate. The distinction is radical and mo- 
mentous. Blackstone has another defi- 
nition of civil liberty in his introduction 
to the study of the law—page 7. “ This 
liberty,” says he, “rightly understood 
consists in the power of doing whatever 
the law permits.” 

But by what authority is the power of 
doing conferred? The power of doing is 
the gift of the Creator. The power of 
doing is simply natural or physical 
strength. Whence do we get physical 
strength? Certainly not from any leg- 
islature, or law-giver, Hence no law- 
giver can impart a power of doing. It 
can only say to an existing power of doing 
that such, as such acts may or may not 
be done. It can only prescribe a rule, 
But persrcibe it to what? Why, plainly, 
to a power of doing or not doing it, as 
the holder of the power may prefer or 
choose. 

Civil happiness or civil good consists 
in its authority of restraining bad men 
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—men disposed to exert their power to 
the injury of their fellow men, which 
they can only do by exerting it in oppo- 
sition to the science of the social state. 
If they exert their power in conformity 
with the principles of moral philosophy 
they will, upon the contrary, advance the 
public happiness. 

In some of the views herein taken, I 
am sustained by the reasoning of one of 
the commentators of Blackstone, Mr. 
Chitty. He says, (page 7,) ‘‘ This defi- 
nition of liberty has been justly disap- 
proved of. The difficulty of framing a 
definition of liberty is manifest from the 
number of eminent writers who have 
attempted it, and the few who have suc- 
ceeded.” The learned commentator has 
inserted several in the course of his 
work; and the most defective is that in 
the text. It gives no adequate idea of 
the nature of civil liberty, and may be 
taken alike to explain either the despot- 
ism of Turkey, or the ‘free’ constitu- 
tion of England. Where the will of the 
ruler is the law, the power of doing 
everything which he permits is as abso- 
lute ‘“‘as the power of doing whatever 
the law permits, in any other state. 

Absolutely the ideas of liber- 
ty and control are incompatible, and hence 
the perplexity.” 

Burlamaqui confounds moral with nat- 
ural liberty, as though moral obligations 
were not as incompatible with natural 
liberty as civil control; and a thousand 
fold more so. 

Paley’s definition is probably the best, 
but that is defective, because he under- 
takes to define what, in reality, has no 
existence. There is in reality no such 
existence as civil diberty—though there 
is such existence as civil happiness, or 
civil welfare. All liberty is natural. 
Hence none can be civil. All power of 
action is derived from the natural crea- 
tion. God, when he created man, gave 
him a natural or physical power, and a 
so prescribed sphere of motion or action. 
No man, therefore, moves to any act but 
by using the powers given him by the 
Creator. 

All natural freedom of action, in other 
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words, all liberty of action is given nat- 
urally, by the beneficent Creator of man, 
in order, as we have said, that he might 
afterwards limit it by moral government, 
addressed to the choice of the creature, 
or to hig reason. 


We perform every action by the use 
and employment of the physical powers 
of our material organization. We, as im- 
material or thinking beings, have in- 
trinsically no physical power, no power 
of action, no liberty of manifestation, 
save through or by the agency of the 
matter of our natural organs of strength. 
With these powers we both perform good 
and bad actions. The very same physi- 
cal strength that enables me to act in 
conformity with the principles of the 
code of moral science, also enables me, 
if I prefer it, to act unjustly, immorally, 
cruelly, despotically. 


Every man can, therefore, now per- 
ceive that Paley confounds public good, 
—civil welfare, with the natural liberty 
of men. 


He defines civil liberty to be “the not 
being restrained by any law but what 
conduces in a greater degree to the public 
welfare.”—Moral Philosophy, Book 6, 
Chap. 5. 


The very same consistency, or, as 
Chitty calls it, the very same “ incom- 
/patibility” existing between control and 
liberty—an inconsistency which prevent 
them from harmonizing in a definition, 
mars the beauty of the definition of 
Archbishop Paley. 


Paley’s definition assuming the nega- 
tive form of expression, seems to escape 
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from the infirmity most readily detected 
in that of Blackstone. 

But let us merely change the phrase- 
ology of Paley from the negative to that 
of the affirmative form of expression— 
what will it affirm ? 

It will simply say, “civil liberty is be- 
ing restrained by laws that conduce in a 
greater degree to the public welfare.” 


But what is the source and authority 
of the laws restraining men in society, 
and which Paley says are to conduce in 
a greater degree to. the public welfare? 
They originate in human wisdom. 


It is impossible for any man to give a 
definition to civil liberty without employ- 
ing the terms, “ restraint,” or “ limita- 
tion,”’ of natural liberty—or the power 
of doing as one thinks proper. And 
hence the incompatibility. 

Civil liberty being incompatible with 
civil control, and civil government being 
a system of prescribed limitations, pre- 
scribed rules of conduct proper in the es- 
timation of the human law-giver, cannot 
exist as such. 


In other words, civil control, civil lim- 
itations or restrictions, civil perscriptions 
of conduct proper in the eyes or estima- 
tion of the human law-giver, can never, 
in any just or philosophical sense, be 
called free—or not controlled, can never 
be called by any name that means ex- 
emption from restraint or limitations. 
Civil happiness, the good of civil govern- 
ment, may be very easily defined,— 
but not civil liberty—because the very 
word civil means human laws obliging 
men, restraining men, 
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MY MOTHER’S SONG. 


*Twas eve; the moon with silver light 
Bathed grove and ficld and flood. 

I strolled, with meditative mind, 
Along a spreading wood. 

I heard within its deepening shade 
A song—how sad and wild! 

It was the same I used to hear 
When I was but a child. 


I sat upon the sloping sward, 
And hstened for that strain, 
And soon the well-known melody 
Fell on my ear again. 
Ah! how many childish sorrows 
Had its soothing notes beguiled ; 
It was the song I used to hear 
When I was but a child. 


And shall I tell who sang that song, 
And shared my infant joy ? 

Whose hand so sofily touched the cheek 
Of her half orphan boy ? 

It was from lips that oft have pressed 
My own, and sweetly smiled: 

My mother sang that song to me 
When I was but a child. 


As mem’ry took me back in life 
To scenes of guileless joy, 
Warm tears their furrowed channels sought, 
I wished myself a boy. 
I thought how priceless were those days 
Of innocence, and smiled, 
But not with feelings such as wreathed 
My lips when but a child. 


I felt a hand upon my brow, 
Coli as the plashing flood; 

I raised me up, and there a form 
Clothed like an angel stood. 

I looked upon that face so bright, 
And in those eyes so mild, 


And knew ’twas she who sang the song 
I heard when but a child. 
















I started from the ground. 
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“Blest vision, stay!” I cried, and up 


Alas! ’twas but a fleeting dream, 
And all was hushed around. 
And yet so life-like had it seemed, 


In music, form, and face, 
I scarce could think that I had dreamed 
So sweetly in that place. 


The moon had sunk behind the hills, 
And darkness filled the wood. 
I sadly left the spot, and soon 


Within my chamber stood ; 


I felt no more the transient spell 


Which had my senses wiled ; 
But mem’ry echoes still the song 
I heard when but a child. 





A LECTURE.—NOT ON THE DEVIL. 


DELIVERED BEFORE THE 


X-A SOCIETY OF PINEVILLE, TENNESSEE. 


BY R. B. W., JR. 


Selecting a subject to lecture upon is 
no very easy task—at least your present 
speaker has exercised his wits no little 
before coming toa choice. When waited 
upon a short while since by a committee- 
man of the Society, with the unexpected 
and flattering request that I would con- 
sent to deliver one of the course of lec- 
tures which the society purposed getting 
up, I could only modestly gasp forth, in 
the language of the military hero, when 
ordered to take a certain fort deemed al- 
most impregnable—“I will try!” Sol 
sat me down to ruminate upon a fit theme. 
Many times and oft was I tempted to 
look up the worthy committee-man, by 
whom I had been lured into undertaking 
so bold a feat, and to make to him my 
humble but heartrending corfession— 
“My punishment is greater than I can 
bear.” Vanity and very shame were all 
that kept me from it. After such a flat- 
tering insinuation as was contained in 
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the invitation of the society, that I was 
competent to Candleize the good folks of 
Pineville, ’twas not in human nature, or 
at least in my nature, to make the humil- 
iating acknowledgment of inability to 
perform the duty assigned. 

But what shall my theme be? That 
was the question. Feverishly and exci- 
tedly I conjured up all sorts of possible 
subjects, and like our ancestor, Adam, in 
reviewing the live stock upon his little 
farm, called names at them, and I fear 
me, much unlike him, did not baza them 
with a blessing. “Faith,” “ Hope” and 
“ Charity’—“* Honor,” ‘ Fame” and 
“* Wealth” -—“ Ambition,” ‘ Power,” 
“Glory ;” “ War,” “Love” and “ Steam- 
Engines ;” “ Telegraphs,” ‘ Rail-Roads” 
*“* Lucifer Matches,” were all summarily 
dismissed with a contemptuous—‘ pshaw!’ 
From the siege of Jericho to the bom- 
bardment of Greytown; from the pluck- 
ing of that apple whose mortal taste 
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brought death into the world and all our 
woe, with loss of Eden, to the fall of that 
other scarce less memorable one, which 
striking upon the head of the lad, Isaac 
Newton, as he sat in his garden at Wool- 
strope, led to the most magnificent guess, 
not to say discovery, of all time,—wan- 
dering like one possessed, I found no rest. 
At last aweary and foot-sore, from so 
much travel, in the bitterness of my spi- 
rit I exclaimed,—‘ Oh, the Devil !” 

** Ah, I have it at last—why not take 
that horrid word which has just escaped, 
in a manner cousin-german to swearing, 
as a peg upon which to hang a half hour’s 
discourse!” Agreed, said I to myself— 
the Devil it shall be! 

Truth to say, I have always wished for 
a fit opportunity to say a good word for 
that much slandered old gentleman. ’Tis 
amazing the amount of injustice that has 
been done to his reputation—and this too 
in the very hearing and presence of le- 
gions of his staunchest followers and 
most trusty leige men, and never a das- 
tard of you all has dared to so much as 
whisper a word in his behalf. ‘Call you 
that backing your friends! <A plague 
upon such backing |” 

So con amore, at it I went. Inconti- 
nently rushing to Rayl’s Bookstore, I pur- 
chased ‘‘ The History of the Devil,” writ- 
ten by that never-to-be-forgotten-by-little- 
boys-and-girls author, Defoe, whose Rob- 
inson Crusoe has made us all in our time 
sigh for solitude and an island home in 
the Pacific Ocean. ‘‘ The Devil upon two 
Sticks,” by LeSage, I was already fortu- 
nate enough toown. Knocking the dust 
off of my copy of a work which probably 
most of you possess, or at least have oc- 
casionally met with in the course of your 
lives, at least not often read at this en- 
lightened day, yclept “ The Bible,” and 
fishing out my Milton, I commenced my 
pleasing studies. It was matter of per- 
fect astonishment to me to find how very 
prominent a part in the history of the 
world had been played by his Satanic 
Majesty. After reading all the works 
above enumerated, and many others of a 
similar nature, I became so fascinated 
with my subject, so learned in all the 
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lore of deviltry, that I have been forced 
to the conclusion that it would never 
do for me to treat of my most inter- 
esting theme fur two very good and 
sufficient reasons :— Videlicit 1st. If I did 
justice to my subject, I fear that our 
good friends, the clergy, might feel, might 
surmise, might opine, in short might 
even insinuate, that I was trespassing 
upon their preserves, and that I was want- 
ing in reverence for sacred things ! 

Just think of that—and bas it come to 
this in the nineteenth century? irreverent 
towards the Devil! ! Is it not a rich 
idea? But in sad sooth I fear me much 
that I do not shoot very wide of the mark. 

2nd. My second reason for not lectur- 
ing on the Devil, is like my first. Should 
I manifest the very intimate acquaintance 
which I have hinted subsists between his 
Nether Majesty and myself, I fear the 
ladies, bless their souls, would conclude 
straightway that I am little better than 
one of the wicked. Such a conclusion is 
most devoutly to be deprecated by a 
young old bachelor on the sunny side of 
thirty. 

So, although I would fain have discour- 
sed to you about his Satanic Majesty, yet 
for the above most weighty reasons, I am 
forced to forego that gratification. If, 
however, I had dared to speak upon the 
subject, I meant to have shown you that 
every nation and every age has had its 
own devil. I would have told you how, 
among the Jews, he was man’s direst 
enemy, his tempter and accuser; how, 
among the Romans and Greeks, he wield- 
ed a more gentle sway in the person of 
Pluto, almost Romanized by his marriage 
to the beauteous Proserpine; how, among 
the Persians, he was called Abriman, and 
wiged an eternal and scarce unequal con- 
test with Ormusd, the principle of good, 
for the mastery of the universe. I should 
have painted for you Sheva, the devil of 
the Brahmins. He was the destroyer, 
who was represented as a black figure, 
with a most horrible countenance. The 
wife of Sheva, Goorga by name, was 
deemed more awful, if possible, than her 
monstrous husband. She was also black, 
and from her forehead and eyebrows 
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dripped blood. The feminine passion for 
jewelry was displayed by this amiable 
monster in adorning her neck with a 
necklace of skulls, and from her ears dan- 
gled, as ornaments, the dead bodies of 
human beings. At her belt, instead of 
the more house-wifely bunch of keys, 
were hung the heads of the giants she 
had slain. Quite a sweet wife for the 
Devil, think you not ladies ? 


Had I lectured upon the devil, I should 
have shown you how the poor benighted 
African, enjoying the sweets of liberty in 
his own savage wilds, has fallen to that 
utter depth of degradation, that the only 
God he worships is the Devil. And just 
along there, I fear I might have been 
tempted to say some rather hard things 
of the canting hypocrisy of the Har- 
riet- Beecher-Stowe—Uncle-Tom’s-Cabin 
School of crazy, not to say malignant fa- 
natics of the North, who are so blinded, 
not by their love of the blacks, but by 
their hate towards the whites of the South, 
that they cannot, will not see how im- 
measurably in advance in the social scale, 
the Southern slave, well fed, well clothed, 
happy and contented, and with ample op- 
portunity afforded him of knowing and 
worshiping, if he will, that God whose 
name and whose essence is Love, is to the 
naked, wild, free barbarian cannibal on 
the coast of Guinea, cringing in abject 
fear and adoration before the devil. It 
would be a good thing, methinks, to catch 
all the Stowes and the Beechers, and the 
Wendell Phillips’, and the Gerritt Smiths, 
and the ‘dilettanti Sumners of our land, 
having filled the Great Eastern with such 
a delectable cargo of live stock, to turn 
them loose upon the coasts of Guinea in 
a state of nature, in order that they might 
be enabled to know by a personal expe- 


rience the happiness enjoyed by Cuffee - 


in the land of Devilolitry ! 


Had I ventured to lecture upon the 
Devil, I should have gone at length into 
that most interesting field of investiga- 
tion, witchcraft, as one of the branches of 
Satanic influence. From the witch of 
Endor, to.the Cocklane ghost of the 
doughty lexicographer, Dr. Samuel John- 
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son, what a rich field for gleaning should 
we not have found! And yet, what a 

vast remnant of the stolid ignorance and 

heavy unreasoning superstition of past 

ages still lingers, unexercised, even now, 

in this, the latter half of this most boast- 

ful of all centuries? Even in educated 

and christian America, how many thous- 

ands still believe in prodigies, in signs, 

in potents, in dreams, in lucky and un- 

lucky days? How many men of whom 

you would have thought better, will even 

now pause before commencing a journey 

upon Friday—how many will turn back, 

with blank dismay upon their counte- 
nances, if a rabbit should chance to run 

across their path—how many are made 
to feel anxious, if by mischance, they up- 
turn the salt-cellar, or see the moon over 
the left shoulder—how many hear the 
death knell of a friend, in the howling 
of a dog, and have their blood run cold 
at the too-hoo of the screech owl ? 

Ah! braggart nineteenth century! fF 
fear me much, if all thy boasted superi. 
ority over all other ages of the world 
were weighed in the scales, it would not 
come by many a grain of allowance, to 
so many pounds avoirdupois as we fond- 
ly imagine. Come go with me into one 
of those elegant saloons in the city of 
New York. ‘To-night, the most polished, 
refined, and cultivated of the land have 
been invited. Senators, Congressmen, 
Judges, Lawyers, Doctors, Clergymen, 
the elite and fashionable of the city are 
here. After a pause the host places in 
the middle of the room, what resembles 
a card table. Whereupon, Senator Tall- 
madge, Judge Edmonds, Rev. Mr. Davis, 
and the celebrated Dr. Hare, of Philadel- 
phia, rise with solemn mein and seat 
themselves at this table. What! are the 
distinguished gentlemen going to play a 
sociable rubber of whist for the amuse- 
ment of the breathless crowd of eager 
lookers on? No such thing at all. These 
grave and respectable personages are 
about to hold communion with the spirit 
world, This is what you read of—this is 
spirit-rapping! Listen, and you shall 
hear the spirit of a Washington, of a 
Franklin, of a Clay, a Webster, a Cal- 
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houn, painfully spell out letter by letter, 
such drivelling nonsense as the veriest 
ploughboy in Buncombe county, North 
Carolina, ought to be ashamed to utter! 
Oh! nineteenth century, never again after 
such displays as this, dare to taunt the 
ages that have gone before. “ Yes, those 
eredulous ages have gone by, and we 
vaunting our science, sneer at them. Yes, 
we in this age of table-rapping spiritual- 
ism, our learned judges who ridicule Lord 
Hale for his faith in witchcraft, our sa- 
vans who smile at the idea of a protective 
horse-shoe, who cannot see the peculiar 
virtue in hanging a witch with a green 
withe, instead of a rope, swallow whole 
tomes of gibberish revelations from silly 
living spirits, rapping out their ridiculous 
fan-faronade on tarnished mahogany !” 

Now, had I lectured on the Devil, I 
should have attempted to show how im- 
portant a part in the literature of the 
world is filled by him. To use the lan- 
guage of the writer, from whom I have al- 
ready several times quoted, I should have 
shown how as Appolyon he wrestled with 
Bunyan—as Astorath assaulted St. An- 
thony, played the mischief with Faustus 
in Marlowe, filled Dante’s Inferno with 
his form—how he sat at the dreaming ear 
of our first mother with Milton, whisper- 
ing his wily wickedness, hovered over 
Madrid in the mantle of Asmodeus. I 
should have told you how he winged his 
way with Byron’s Cain to the nethermost 
abysses to look upon pre.Adamite phan- 
toms and the chaos of death, how with 
Geéthe he danced through the Walpurgis 
Night among the witches of the Brocken, 
how he blurts out crazed blasphemy with 
Bailey’s Festus, or lures beauty to a noble 
sacrifice in Longfellow’s Golden Legend. 
So Protean have been the shapes he has 
been made to assume by the great Poets 
of all ages. 


I had purposed to finish what I would 
have said of the Devil, by quoting in ex- 
tenso, Coleridge’s exquisite Satire called 
the “‘ Devil’s Thoughts.” (<Sic.) 


“From his brimstone bed, at break of d 
A walking the Devil is gone, 
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To visit his snug little farm the Earth, 
And see how his stock goes on. 


“ Over the hill and over the dale, 
And he went over the plain, 
And backward and forward he switched 
his long tall, 
As a gentleman switches his cane. 


* And how then was the Devil drest? 
Oh! he was in his Sunday’s best, 
His jacket was red, and his breeches were 
blue, 
And there was a hole, where the tail 
came through. 


“ He saw a Lawyer killing a viper 
On a dung hill, hard by his own stable; 
And the Devil smiled, for it put him in 
mind 
Of Cain and his brothel Abel. 


“ He saw an Apothecary, ona white horse, 
Ride by on his vocations, 

And the Devil thought of his old friend, 
Death in the Revelations! 


“He saw acottage with a double ccach- 
house, 
A cottage of gentility, 
And the Devil did grin for his darling sin, 
Is pride that apes humility. 


“ He peeped into a rich bookseller’s shop 
Quoth he—* We are both of one college, 

For Isate myself like a cormorant once, 
Hard by the tree of Knowledge. 


“ Down the river did glide, with wind and 
with tide, 
A pig with vast celerity ; 
And the Devil look’d wise as he saw how 
the while, 
It cut its own throat. 
with a smile, 
Goes England’s commercial prosperity ! 


There, quoth he 


“ As he went through Cold Bath Fields, he 
saw 
A solitary cell, 
And the Devil was pleased, for it gave him 
a hint 
For improving his own prisons in Hell. 


* * * * * * 


“ He saw a certain minister, 
A minister to his mind, 
Go up into a certain House 
Witha majority behind. 
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“ The Devil quoted Genesis All this and much more would I have 
Like a very learned clerk, quoted for your edification, had I dared to 
How Noah and his creeping things lecture upon Satan. But I consider his 
Went up into the ark. Satanic Majesty a tabooed subject to dis- 
“He took from the poor, cuss to ears polite, and shall not, there- 
And he gave to the rich, fore, by speaking about him, attempt to 
And he shook hands with a Scotchman, raise the Devil to-night. So ladies and 
For he was not afraid of the itch! gentlemen of Pineville, I can only ask 
“General ‘s burning face you to excuse me for having disappointed 
He saw with consternation, you so much by my failure to lecture as 
And back to Hell, his way did he take, I had promised, and I have now the plea- 





For the Devil thought bya slight mistake, sure to bid you avery good evening ! 
It was general conflagration!” 


































MNEMOSYNE. 
BY JOHN D. STOCKTON. 


Wild storms that fought the struggling wood, 
And lashed the blinded fields with rain, 
Raged in the midnight solitude, 
Like passions mad with grief and pain, 
Struck the mute desert unwithstood 
And smote the heavens in vain. 





To me the music of their roar, 
Poured like a storm from out the past; 

Like fire the veil of night they tore, 
Revealing to my soul, aghast, 

A wall of darkness, and a door, 

Opening on darkness vast. 


Then I forgot the death I mourned, 
And I forgot this place of fears; 
By paths forbidden and forewarned 
I wandered through the olden years, 
By withered paths, abhored and scorned, 
And wet with bitter tears. 


And knew not where I went, but moved a 
Securely, like the blind, alone; ti 
Cries of a spirit lost, that loved, 
I heard, and knew it not mine own,— i 
A spirit lost and curst, that roved 4 
The woods and wolds unknown. 


Mnemosyne. 


Till the darkness choked my breath, 


And groping through an ancient dream, 
I saw, the frowning hills beneath, 

The land from which of old I came,— 
A landscape shuddering in its death, 

And low skies fringed with flame. 


The tottering hills, the trembling trees, 

The phantom skies, the shuddering ground, 
iknew them. I remembered these 

And all the desert shades around,— 
I thought them sunken in the seas 

That rose and leapt beyond. 


For in the leaping fires of night 
Far seen one moment, swift and free, 
One foaming sheet of stormy light, 
Circled and swept the surging sea, 
With crests like creatures of affright 
That fled continually. 


Ye mountains crouched in midnight high, 
Slow creeping sands, dim stricken trees, 

Low streams that crawl like serpents by,— 
I would your deathless memories, 

Were crushed beneath the fallen sky, 
Or whelmed within the seas. 


I would the earthquake might arise 
And drag ye to its deepest cell, 
For here was once the Paradise 
That now is made the door of Hell.— 
And then I cried to earth and skies 
The nan:e beloved so well. 


Ye heard me, woods and wastes and dens— 
But thou,—on thee I cried in vain: 
Then silence from the voiceles glens, 


Deaf solitudes, and sightless plain, 
Dim shores and suffocating fens, 


Crawled, like a thing in pain. 


And shuddering as one who goes 

To suffer, through the darkness there, 
Over the mountains white with snows, 

Far seen through belts of misty air, 
Shrouded in grief, the Moon arose, 

The phantom of despair. 
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CRAWFORD, THE SCULPTOR.* 


Inhaeret in mentibus quasi seculorum quoddam augurium futurorum ; idque in maxi- 







mis ingeniis altissimisque animis et existit maxime et apparet facillime.—Cicgro, Tuscu- 


lanarum. 





The artistic life of Thomas Crawford 
contains, in its narrow circle of twenty- 
four years, revelations of deep interest 
for the thoughtful admirer of genius, les- 
sons of the greatest value for the student 
of art, and suggestions which deserve the 
careful consideration of all those whose 
position enables them to exercise a con- 
trolling influence over the lot of the art- 
ist. Twenty-four years ago he was an 
apprentice in the shop of a marble cutter 
in Broadway, working for daily wages 
upon tombstones and mantel-pieces; and 
now, the productions of his chisel have 
won for him a place by the side of Thor- 
waldsen, and his name, like those of 
Sparks and of Irving, has become endur- 
ingly associated with the great name of 
Washington. 

Thomas Crawford was born in the city 
of New York, on the 22d of March, 1813, 
about a year and a half after the arrival 
of his parents inthis country. His child- 
hood was that of a vigorous boy, in whose 
veins the blood flows with a healthy cur- 
rent, diffusing a cheerful energy through- 
out the system, and fitting him for a keen 
relish of pleasure, and a resolute accep- 
tance of the burthens that life may im- 
pose upon him. As with most men of 
genius, the love of his art may be said to 
have been born with him. The pictures 
and engravings that met his eye were 
seized upon with more than childhood’s 
eagerness. The pleasure that he found 
in them seemed to grow in him as he 
gazed, and by looking at them again and 
again, he soon awakened that sense of 
discrimination and those habits of thought- 
ful observation, which form the first and 
the most difficult step in the art of study. 
Very soon all his pennies were laid out in 
prints, and the most welcome gift that 


Sprichst du von Natur und Kunst, 
Habe beide stets vor Augen.—GoerTue. 


could be made him was a figure or an en- 
graving. His other studies were far less 
attractive. Our common schools had not 
yet attained their present excellence, and 
there was no “ Free Academy” to allure 
him by the prospect of the highest forms 
of education. Fortunately, however, he 
had a sister near enough to him in age to 
enter into his pastimes, and yet far enough 
advanced to have overcome many of the 
difficulties with which he was still con- 
tending, and to have learned the import- 
ance of many things which he was still 
unable to appreciate. They went to the 
same school, studied their evening tasks at 
the same table, and began, all uncon- 
sciously, to exercise upon each other that 
reciprocal influence of heart upon heart 
and mind upon mind, which forms one of 
the purest incentives and greatest bless- 
ings of life. She loved pictures and en- 
gravings as much as he, and poetry more. 
While he was copying a figure or coloring 
a print, she was equally busy with some 
favorite volume; each pausing, from time 
to time, in his own pursuit to take a part 
in that of the other. And to these influ- 
ences, begun so early, and never wholly 
interrupted, we must attribute, in part, 
the strong hold which poetry always had 
upon his mind, and its happy effect in 
familiarizing him, from the beginning, 
with that ideal world which is equally 
the home of the artist and the poet. 
With such tastes, commerce and the 
ordinary professions had no attractions 
for him ; and at the age of sixteen, when 
it became necessary to fix upon some reg- 
ular occupation, he chose for himself 
wood-carving, and devoted himself to it 
with an energy that soon gave him a dex- 
terous use of the chisel. In a mind that 


had already begun to inquire into the re- 





* From the “ Biographical Studies” of George Washington Greene. 
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lations and harmony of form, the study 
of the decorations of building soon led to 
the study of building itself, and, by a 
natural and easy transition, wood-carving 
brought him to architecture. Upon this, 
too, he entered with the impetuous labo- 
riousness that he carried into all his pur- 
suits, copying, designing, and doing eve- 
rything that his limited means allowed, 
to make himself master both of processes 
and principles. And soon, also, he be- 
gan to reap the fruits of his taste for read- 
ing, for he found it impossible to study 
so constantly the works of great men 
without feeling his interest awakened for 
the workmen themselves. The study of 
the lives of the artists opened a new field 
for his aspirations, giving definite form 
to his indistinct longings; and while it 
held up the prize to his kindling imagi- 
nation, revealed, with painful accuracy, 
the toils and privations by which alone 
tt could be won. But his brave heart 
held every obstacle cheap, or rather, gird- 
ed itself up like the strong man for bat- 
tle. It was no sudden ebullition of an 
excited imagination that made him an 
artist. Firmly, resolutely, with a calm 
eye and an unshrinking spirit, he read 
the teeming record of neglected genius, 
disappointed hopes, solitude of the mind, 
and cold insulation of the heart, and felt 
that the rewards of successful art were an 
abundant compensation for them all. 

At nineteen he entered the studio of 
. Messrs. Frazee and Launitz, to learn how 
to work in marble. His eye was already 
partly formed by a year in a drawing 
school, and his hand, fresh from wood- 
carving, was well under control. A few 
months made him equally familiar with 
this more enduring substance, and he 
soon was able to carve wreaths and flow- 
ers with accuracy and eleganve. From 
time to time, too, there was a bustor a 
small figure to work upon, giving him an 
opportunity to study the folds of drapery 
and learn how to make marble look like 
flesh. The delicacy of finish and full 
command of the ornamental parts of his 
art, which he thus obtained, were acqui- 
sitions of which he often spoke in after 
years with grateful appreciation. As he 
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grew strong in the use of the chisel he 
felt his resolution, too, grow stronger, and 
his views of art expand. 

‘“‘T am now placed in a situation,” he 
wrote in a memorandum which fortunate- 
ly has been preserved. to bear witness to 
the earnestness and elevation of his char- 
acter, ‘‘I am now placed ina situation 
which requires that I should become more 
studious than heretofore, and that my 
mind should be directed to some princi- 
pal objects. Let me ask myself what this 
object should be. It was my intention, 
when I entered the studio of a sculptor, 
to become, if possible, celebrated in that 
art. How am I to attain this object? 
First, it is necessary that my whole time 
and thoughts be directed, in some mea- 
sure, to the attainment of knowledge. 
Now what kind of knowledge is neces- 
sary ? 

“A knowledge of anatomy. 

‘“* A knowledge of the principles of true 
Beauty. 

“An acquaintance with the rules of 
perspective. 

“As for anatomy, that knowledge is 
within my reach, I possess a book which, 
with a good anatomical figure, and close 
observation of the antique statues and of 
nature, will, I think, with the attention 
paid to modelling which it deserves, be 
sufficient for that purpose. 

‘To become acquainted with the prin- 
ciples of perfect beauty, both in appear- 
ance and expression, is not so easily at- 
tainable, because it requires more thought, 
more real study, and closer observation. 
This is the knowledge which all artists 
have aimed at and so few acquired. I 
shall now lay down a few rules which I 
think will answer for the purpose. 

“IT must collect all the opinions of 
artists and eminent writers on the fine 
arts concerning this subject, make a se- 
lection from the same, write these opin- 
ions in a book, and read them attentively. 

**IT must examine the statues, bas-re- 
liefs, fine engravings, &., which may 
happen to come within my reach, and by 
so doing endeavor to discover the merits 
of each, and wherein consists the inde- 
scribable. This kind of examination will 
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improve my taste, and enable me to judge 
correctly concerning the talents of the 
sculptor and the painter. I must observe, 
with great attention, the form of every 
feature, every muscle in the human figure, 
and, by so doing, fix those forms in my 
mind. 

“T must bring my thougts to bear upon 
any object which I may have in view, 
and not allow my mind to wander from it 
until I have considered the said object as 
attentively as it may deserve.” 

With such views of his profession it 
may well be supposed that he never was 
idle. Most of his time, the whole of his 
daylight, belonged to his employers. But 
the evenings were his own: and how 
happy was he when the waning sunlight, 
slowly creeping up the wall, announced 
the approach of the hour that was to set 
him free: and when, hurrying home for 
a hasty meal, he would take his sister 
under his arm, and return to the studio 
for his evening labour of love. If of the 
hundreds that hourly passed by that 
humble door, in the pursuit of pleasure 
or gain, some curious one had stopped 
to look in, he would have seen a young 
man about five feet eleven inches high, 
of a slight, but vigorous frame, with 
prominent eyes of clear blue, ample fore- 
head, lips full, but firm, cheeks flushed 
with an excitement that heightened the 
ruddy glow of health, the muscles of the 
face already formed to the expression of 
deep feeling and elevated thought, the 
thick chestnut hair sprinkled with mar- 
ble dust, a modelling tool in his hand, 
and on the stand before him, a head in 
clay, on which the light fell imperfectly 
from a candle strongly fastened to his 
hat. He would have seen that there was 
no common earnestness in that face, no 
common skill in that hand; and oh, why, 
of the hundreds revelling in superfluous 
wealth, could not one have discovered in 
the toiling youth the future author of the 
Orpheus, and, devoutly thanking God for 
the privilege, held out a brother’s hand 
to help him in the hour of his need, over 
the rugged pass that still divided him 
from the full possession of his powers! 
He had not proceeded far in this larger 
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course of study, before he began to feel 
that if he would take the rank in art that 
he aspired to, he must make himself 
familiar with the ancients; and that, in 
the only place where it can really be done 
—in Rome. This made necessary a long 
separation from his family; and the 
thought of “the anguish that it would 
cause them,” as he afterwards wrote, 
“sometimes almost maddened him.” Two 
years he revolved this painful thought in 
his mind. But the more he reflected, 
and the more he learnt of art, the firmer 
he grew in his resolution. And well do 
I remember his triumphant smile when, 
many years afterwards, Thorwaldsen told 
us, in one of those hours of confidential 
intercourse that it was occasionally my 
privilege to pass with him, that he always 
counted his birthday from the day of his 
arrival in Rome. And well might Craw- 
ford smile triumphantly. The anguish 
of separation was abundantly atoned for. 
He could go back in memory to that May 
morning of 1835, when he stood on the 
deck of a little brig in Burling slip, and 
caught in the ‘* God bless you, Crawford!’ 
of his friend and teacher, Launitz, the 
tones of the last familiar voice that he 
was to hear for months—perhaps for 
years; to the physical suffering, the 
mental struggles of the long and tem- 
pestuous passage ; to the tumultuous sen- 
sations with which he first touched the 
soil of Italy; first trod the streets of 
Rome; first breathed the air of the 
Vatican, memory-laden and fragrant with 
inspiration; to the long years through 
whose toilsome flight he was still com- 
pelled to confess, that although this was 
indeed his home, he was yeta stranger in 
the midst of his kindred. And now there 
were familiar voices to greet him, of 
those whose greeting was praise; oppo- 
site to him, talking and listening to him 
with the familiarity of an appreciating 
friend, sat the man whose glory had 
kindled his youthful imagination with 
kindred yearnings; and already from be- 
yond the distant Atlantic, like an echo of 
the immortality to which he aspired, came 
the first joyful recognition of his native 
land. 
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In his first attempts nothing had per- 
plexed him more than the want of good 
guides. Impressed with the necessity of 
forming his taste by a careful study of 
principles, he read Alison and Burke, 
but soon turned from them with a deep 
sense of disappointment. His mind had 
already been agitated by creative imagin- 
ings, and he felt the want of wise counsel 
to help him in expressing and judging 
them. In Flaxman he found more: but 
nowhere what he really needed. He soon 
found it in the studio of Thorwaldsen, 
who kindly received him as a pupil. He 
had begun to copy a figure from the 
antique; for Thorwaldsen, avowing as 
the result of all his studies, that there 
was something in the ancients which no 
modern had ever approached, ‘‘some- 
thing,” he used to say, ‘“that.I feel al- 
though I cannot define it,” never allowed 
his students to copy his own works, Full 
of enthusiasm, Crawford set himself to 
the grateful task, working with all the 
skill that his imperfect opportunities had 
enabled him to acquire, and with the feel- 
ing, not unmixed with awe, that he was 
to be judged by the master himself. At 
last, in the daily round through his vari- 
ous studios, in which nearly fifty men 
were constantly employed in all the dif- 
ferent’ stages of the laborious process, by 
which clay and marble are transformed 
into the life-like semblances of the human 
figure, the great Dane came to the stand 
where the young American was model- 
ling. For a few moments he bent his 
clear, blue eyes upon the clay, readily de- 
tecting the merits as well as the errors of 
the work, and then turning to the youth- 
ful artist with that benignant smile that 
sat so gracefully upon his noble features, 
explained to him, in simple words, en- 
forced, to his yet untrained ear, by sig- 
nificant gestures, the nature of masses 
and the law of proportions, giving him, 
as Crawford afterwards wrote, ‘‘a greater 
insight into his art by this short lesson, 
than all else that he had ever seen 
and heard.” 

Another study in which he engaged 
with a full sense of its importance, was 
drawing from the life at the French 


Academy. Te had never before had an 
opportunity of studying from the living 
figure, and it was not unfortunate for him 
that he began it at a time when his taste 
was receiving the severe discipline of a 
daily study of the antique. In this way, 
and aided by judicious reading, he made 
himself master of all that part of anato- 
my which can be advantageously applied 
to art; without, however, forming such a 
taste for it as to make him lose sight of 
higher objects in striving after muscular 
display. 

But all Rome was his school. Every 
step revealed something new to admire. 
Every hour brought with it some fresh 
incentive to exertion. He woke in the 
morning to see the sun gilding the craggy 
summits of the Sabine mountains, and 
hear the sounds of life already rising on 
every side from a city which, still in her 
morning hours, preserves, in part, the 
traditions of her better days. As he as- 
cended the marble steps of the Pincian 
could he refrain from turning to look a 
moment upon the thick-set roofs and 
spires beneath? upon the majestic dome 
of St. Peter’s? and the soft background 
of the Janiculum, clad in its mantle of 
perpetus] verdure? Could he pass by 
that house, as familiar to the Roman of 
to-day as to him of two hundred years 
ago, by the hallowed name of “ House of 
Claude,” without feeling his pulse quicken 
under the shadow of this touching proof 
of the consecrating power of Genius? A 
few steps more brought him to the private 
residence of Thorwaldsen, that unpre- 
tending dwelling where kings and princes, 
the mighty in power and the mighty in 
mind, had come to bring their tribute 
of admiration to the greatest of modern 
sculptors; where, in the small square 
room next to that in which that grand 
old man had slept for more than thirty 
years, Byron, already revolving in his 
mind the grandest canto of “‘ Childe Har- 
old,”’ had come, day after day, to sit to 
him for his bust; and where, as the mar- 
ble slab at the head of the stairway at- 
tests, Piranesi, the great architect and 
great illustrator of art, had lived before 
him. And, as he drew nigh the study 
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gate, could he fail to give a passing 
glance at the fountain on which the 
capricious genius of Bernini had lavished 
its richest invention, and thus carry with 
him to the studies of the day a lesson of 
admonition and warning? Then to work 
in the midst of sights and sounds that 
told of nothing but art; to listen to the 
words of delight and admiration that fell, 
like quickening dew, from the lips of 
strangers drawn thither from the elder 
marvels of Rome to gaze on this won- 
drous renewal of her glories; to see, at 
stated hours, his master, with hands fresh 
from some new creation, move thought- 
fully from group to group, correcting 
one, helping another; and sometimes 
pausing as a new idea struck him, take 
up a modelling tool, and almost forget 
himself in the pure joys of invention. 
And when the labour of the day was 
done, to drink freely from new fountains 
of delight in the wondrous hues of Italian 
sunsets, and the thrilling stillness with 
which the stars look down on Rome. 
Thus passed the first months of his 
Roman life, each day adding something 
to his knowledge of principles and power 
of execution. A quick ear, the result of 
a natural taste for music, enabled him to 
learn the language with great facility ; 
and, though he never made any serious at- 
tempts to attain to grammatical accuracy, 
few foreigners spoke it so readily, or pro- 
nounced it with so little accent. He soon 
formed acquaintances among the artists ; 
representatives of all the nations of 
Christendom ; sculptors, painters, archi- 
tects, and engravers; students most of 
them, and pursuing their studies with 
various degrees of assiduity and success, 
but all. equally eager to talk about art. 
The different views, the variety of opin- 
ions, which these discussions called forth, 
were, to a mind like his, a constant in- 
centive to wider observation and pro- 
founder thought. Nor was it a small ad- 
vantage to hear his own art judged by 
the sister arts, and be compelled, as it 
were to look from a new point of view, 
at principles which daily application was 
making familiar. Under these healthy 
influences, he felt his mind expand and 
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strengthen with the spirit of candid ap- 
preciation which was growing up within 
him. 

About this time there came to Rome 
an American painter, fresh from the 
drawing schools of Paris, Frederic Philips 
of Brooklyn. Of nearly the same age 
with Crawford, and with many similari- 
ties of mind and character, a warm friend- 
ship soon sprang up between them. Amid 
the crowd of French, English, German, 
and Russian students, they were the only 
representatives of the New World; al- 
most the oflly ones whom the national 
government or some national institution 
had not taken under its fostering care. 
Both, also, had reached that critical 
period in their development in which the 
imagination is constantly suggesting in- 
ventions which the hand cannot execute. 
In both, too, the imagination, at all times 
the predominent faculty, was excited to 
unwonted activity by the associations 
that surrounded them. Philips’s thoughts 
seemed to flow in groups and figures; 
and he never talked to you half an hour 
together without calling in his pencil to 
his aid. His note books and portfolios 
were filled with spirited sketches ; but 
before he could work one out upon can- 
vas, another would come and seize upon 
his mind so strongly as to make it im- 
possible for him to go on with the first. 
And thus the vivacity of his imagination 
seemed to keep him in a constant strug- 
gle between creation and expression, for 
which time and study were the only 
remedies. 

For Crawford the struggle was still 
harder. The very facility which he had 
acquired in copying made him feel more 
painfully the want of power to express 
his own thoughts. His ideas, which 
seemed to him clear and distinct while he 
looked at them in conception, became in- 
definite and feeble, as they passed from 
his mind to the clay that should have 
embodied them. Many a figure did he 
set up with impetuous haste, to be thrown 
down with equal impetuosity. Often, 
too, would he work upon a head assidu- 
ously, day after day, and full of confi- 
dence and hope; and then, as the first 
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glow of enthusiasm subsided, and he be- 
gan to compare it with the life-like image 
in his mind, he would grow moody and 
sad, though never disheartened. At such 
times the two friends were of great help 
to each other, for each knew and respect- 
ed the other’s genius, and as they groped 
their way together through the decreas- 
ing darkness, each felt himself stronger 
for the companionship of an appreciating 
mind, It was a sad day for Crawford, 
when he bade Philips “Good bye!” upon 
the wharf at Civita Vecchia: and oh! 
how sad, when scarcely two years later, 
the tidings came that he was dead! The 
first, alas! of the graves that have open- 
ed almost year by year, to receive the 
friends with whom we lived in those days 
of promise and hope. 

His second winter had brought hima 
new experience of the artist’s life. Amer- 
ican travellers had discovered that there 
was an American sculptor in Rome. It 
_ afforded them an opportunity of encour- 
aging native genius, and of getting them- 
selves put into marble cheap. In ten 
weeks he modelled sixteen busts; show- 
ing what a facility he had acquired in 
handling his tools for the ordinary pur- 
poses of his profession. ‘‘ As regards 
price,” he wrote to his friends, “ that, I 
regret, is not what I could wish.” And 
indeed, when he sat down to count his 
gains, he found that this first specimen 
of patronage had barely brought him in 
enough to cover his expenses. 

Still he took a studio and held himself 
ready for orders. But the cholera wasted 
the city during the summer, and the 
financial embarrassments of the year cut 
down the number of winter travellers. 
With most of his time at his command, 
he began to change his method of study: 
no longer copying from the antique, 
drawing less regularly from life;: but 
passing whole days among the monu- 
ments and galleries, and enriching his 
mind with materials. This had been a 
favourite method with Thorwaldsen and 
many of the greatest artists; and the 
story of Michael Angelo studying in the 
Forum at the age of eighty is familiar 
to every memory. Nearly three years 
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passed in this way, adding very little to 
his progress, as others could judge of it, 
but solving doubts, confirming principles, 
maturing judgments, purifying taste, and 
enabling him to enter more deeply into 
the true spirit of art. Now and then 
he would set up a new figure, though 
most of his attempts at composition were 
sketches in clay. The first of these, with 
which he was enough satisfied to let it 
stand, was a sketch for a statue of Frank 
lin, parts of which were approved even 
by his maturer judgment. One day when 
I went to join him for our evening walk, 
I found him with a new sketch upon his 
stand ; a figure about a foot high, lean- 
ing forward as if in rapid motion, the 
right hand raised to shade the eyes, a 
lyre in the left, and at its feet a three- 
headed dog. It was the first study of the 
Orpheus. The struggle was over and he 
was full master of his powers. As soon 
as the irons could be prepared the clay 
was set up and the work begun. Month 
passed after month, spring bloomed into 
summer, and the fruits of autumn were 
ripe for their garner before his hand rested 
from its labours. Never before had he 
known, to its full, the raptures of creation. 
His mind was in a perpetual glow. His 
imagination, no longer agitated by fluc- 
tuating impulses, seemed to bear him on- 
ward with a firm and powerful current. 
Every touch of the skilful hand brought 
out some new grace. He saw the firm 
resolve, softened by a beauty almost femi- 
nine, diffuse itself over the features as 
he conceived it in the recesses of his im- 
agination. He saw the yielding clay as- 
sume a flesh-like surface and the delicate 
limbs stiffen into the rigor of muscular 
exertion. He felt that, at last, his hand 
was true to his thoughts; and come now 
what might, neglect or poverty, or early 
death, he had proved his birth-right, and 
established his claim to be numbered 
among the poets of art. 

“Tam writing,” says he, in a letter to 
his sister, “in the midst of a terrible 
thunderstorm, and can scarcely proceed 
for the incessant flashes of lightning, 
which dart every moment into the win- 
dow of my studio. My statue of Orpheus 
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is before me, and when I look upon it 
in the midst of the thick darkness which 
is brightened occasionally by a glow’ of 
rapid red light, it is difficult to persuade 
myself that this inanimate creation of 
mine is not starting from its pedestal 
and actually rushing into the realms of 
Pluto. The thunder is getting really 
awful, and I must stop to compose my- 
self.” It was indeed an awful thunder- 
storm, and one of those fearful flashes 
rent Tasso’s oak in the garden of St. 
Onofrio, and shattered the plinth of the 
column of Antonine, untouched till then 
by the lightnings of nearly two thou- 
sand years. “I have been thinking,” 
he continues, on resuming his pen, “ of 
the story about Phidias and his wonder- 
ful statue of Jove. You know, that upon 
finishing it, he requested some sign from 
the god, to know if he were pleased with 
the representation. It seems the nod was 
given, for at that moment the statue was 
circled by lightning, which came and 
passed off with such a noise as could only 
be produced by heaven’s artillery. Were 
we living in that age, or were ours the 
religion of the ancient Greeks, I, too, 
might interpret the sign in my favour.” 
Hardly was the Orpheus completed, 
when a brain fever, a consequence of the 
intense excitement through which he had 
passed, seized him and held him fur many 
days at death’s door. The long conva- 
lescence that followed, brought us back 
to spring. But no sooner was he able to 
walk about his room, than he sent for 
some clay and a modelling stand, and be- 
gan the bust of a friend. The spring 
was passed at Albano. In the summer 
he made his first visit to Florence; and 
on his return, modelled his ‘‘Genius of 
Autumn,” an exquisite little figure, full 
of grace and childlike beauty ; but which, 
being his first attempt at finished com- 
position after his illness, seemed, for a 
while to bring back all his early difficul- 
ties. Many were the changes, many the 
corrections that he made. Seldom did 
his teeming mind cling so tenaciously to 
a single thought. And, indeed, I some- 
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times almost fancied that in this sunny- 
faced little boy, with his keen sickle and 
swelling sheaf, he meant to express his 
own unwavering trust that where the 
seedtime has been used rightly, the har- 
vest will surely follow. It was the first 
of his works that passed directly from 
the clay to the marble; the first of his 
inventions that found a ready purchaser ; 
and it may not be uninteresting to my 
present audience to know that the pur- 
chaser is a member of our society.* 

The intellectual struggle was now over; 
the essential harmony between invention 
and execution firmly established? Not 
that he was not often dissatisfied with 
himself, and still left things unfinished 
which he had begun with high anticipa- 
tions. But he was no longer groping in 
the dark. His principles had become 
interwoven with his practice; or rather 
had assumed the character of intuitions; 
guiding him, for the most part, with a 
spontaneous and unerring accuracy. Un- 
harmonious lines and false proportions 
had begun, as Thorwaldsen used to say 
of himself, to jar upon him like discord 
in music. Creation had ceased to bea 
laborious and painful process, but was 
an enjoyment so deep, so pure, and so in- 
tense, that he already found it difficult to 
bend his mind to those more remunera- 
tive objects to which his situation com- 
pelled him to give some part of his at- 
tention. 

For the struggle with circumstancés 
still continued. The Orpheus, through 
the exertions of Charles Sumner, one of 
his earliest, firmest, and most judicious 
friends, was bought, by subscription, for 
the Atheneum of Boston. Other com- 
missions came in from time to time, 
showing what direction the current was 
beginning to take, but not flowing in that 
steady stream which his ardent nature 
required. He felt himself prepared for 
bolder flights, and began to look anxiously 
for an opportunity of trying his hand at 
some public monument. But naturally 
averse to ignorant praise, he would not 
stoop to the arts by which common men 





* John Paine, Esq., of New York. 
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are often forced into a transient noto- 
riety. He wished to bring his claims be- 
fore his countrymen; but, as an artist 
should, through his works. The Orpheus 
had already been engraved twice; the 
first time for the ‘‘ Roman Bee,” a pub- 
lication devoted exclusively to engraving 
and describing the important works of 
art of the day; the second, by Griiner, 
an eminent German; and in both forms 
had contributed materially to his repu- 
tation. He now conceived the idea of 
publishing a series of compositions, en- 
graved in outline and accompanied by 
descriptive letter-press. Some of his 
friends, unable to understand how his in- 
vention could keep pace with the en- 
graver, were startled by the boldness of 
the plan. They little knew the exhaust- 
less fertility of his mind; and if the 
undertaking never went beyond the 
first number, it is not at his door thai the 
blame should lie. 

It was about this time that he made 
his first study for a statue of Washing- 
ton; a figure conceived with much vigour, 
simple in its details, graceful in its out- 
line, and dignified in its action. The 
sketch was set up with unusual care, and 
when completed, published in lithograph, 
and dedicated to Mr. Sparks. This was 
hardly finished before he began another 
of grander proportions, an equestrian 
statue of Washington, with allegorical 
figures at the corners of the pedestal, 
and bas-reliefs on the sides. The 22nd 
of February was celebrated that year at 
the house of the American Consul, Thor- 
waldsen being one of the guests, and 
Crawford’s design the chief ornament of 
the occasion, But of the hundred Ameri- 
cans who saw it that evening, and who 
saw Thorwaldsen fix upon it an approv- 
ing eye, hardly one remembered to tell 
his countrymen at home that he had seen 
an American sculptor in Italy, who asked 
nothing but the opportunity to raise the 
glory of monumental art in America to 
a level with that of the most favoured 
nations. Of the thousands spent that 
single year in second-rate cameos and 
mosaics, in bad copies and false Titians 
and Correggios, if but a part had been 
reserved for worthy purposes, his native 
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city might have caught this new laurel 
before it fell upon the brow of Virginia, 
and secured for herself a monument like 
that which, through all time, will make 
Richmond the Mecca of American art. 

But years were yet to pass before the 
cherished wish of his heart was to be 
gratified, and when, at last, the order 
came ; but why should I anticipate? or 
rather why should I seek to protract a 
narrative already hastening to its melan- 
choly close? Gladly, did the time per- 
mit, would I dwell on the spots of sun- 
shine that follow, although the dark cloud 
of fifty-six now seems to cast its shadow 
over all. Still sunshine they were, pure, 
radiant ; filling his heart with the fulness 
of gratified affection, his mind with the 
keen delights of ever active invention ; 
and diffusing over his daily life that 
sweet serenity which always attends the 
consciousness of genius rightly cultiva- 
ted and time worthily employed. Bright- 
est of them was his marriage in 1844, 
during his first visit home after an ab- 
sence of nine years. Then, artistic 
triumphs in rapid succession; the in- 
auguration of his Beethoven in the con- 
cert hall of Munich; the triumphant ex- 
hibition of his Washington at Rome; the 
testimonials of honour that came to him 
from the Academies of St. Petersburgh, 
Munich, and Florence; and, most prized 
of all, the recognition by his native 
country of his right to the first place 
among those who were to decorate, for 
future ages, the legislative temple of the 
nation, 

In this bright round of welcome labour 
and grateful repose, well might he ex- 
claim, “ My cup is full!’ Well might 
he look forward, in the consciousness of 
vigorous health, to greater triumphs, and 
higher development, through years that 
should still flow on as sweetly as these! 
Little was there to make him fear that 
the end was nigh! He had never turn- 
ed his steps homewards with a lighter 
heart than at the close of the summer 
of 1856. He had promised that, in 
Paris, he would consult an oculist about 
a swelling in his left eye: and having 
done this, without laying much stress 
upon it, he hurried on to Rome, impa- 
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tient to be at his work. Once more in 
his studio, with new commissions to be- 
gin and old ones to complete, he seemed 
to forget what had been told him about 
his eye, and what he had already suffer- 
ed. But the pain continued, increased, 
and began to extend to the brain. He 
applied to a surgeon: “Cure me quick, 
Doctor, for what is an artist without his 
eyes?” That, alas! no one could do, 
though, as yet, he knew it not. Soon, 
he could only walk down to his studio, 
give directions to the workmen, and go 
back again, to lie down and suffer in si- 
lence. The pain became intense; such 
pain as only strong men feel. The eye 
was probed and grew worse. He con- 
sented to go to Paris, and try what could 
be done for him there. Before he start- 
ed, he returned once more to his studio; 
walked through it all; passed thought- 
fully before those thronging creations of 
his genius; the companions of chequered 
years, of happy hours; records, some of 
them, of the dead; some, tokens of the 
friendship of the living; but none of 
which was he ever to see again. Then 
set out upon his journey, with Terry for 
nurse and companion. The Paris sur- 
geon saw at once that the tumor was a 
cancer; but no one dared tell it to him, 
His wife, who had consented to pass the 
winter in the United States, for the edu- 
cation of their children, and his sister 
who had accompanied him to Rome, soon 
joined him at the side of his sick bed. 
At intervals of remitting pain he would 
try to relieve his mind by modelling. <A 
surgeon, of well-earned renown in the 
treatment of cancers, was summoned 
from London, He could do little for 
this ; hold out scarcely any hope beyond 
that of giving relief to the brain, by re- 
moving the eye, and alleviating suffering, 
while the inexorable tumour did its work. 
He was carried to London. The opera. 
tion soon destroyed the sight of the re- 
maining eye: but never had the light 
shone more serenely within. Firm, gen- 
tle, uncomplaining, for weeks he shut up 
in his own bosom the knowledge of his 
real condition, for fear of giving prema- 
ture pain to his wife and sister. They, 
too, were wrestling, amid their other 
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trials, with the agonizing consciousness 
that it would soon become necessary to 
tell him he must die. To all it was a 
relief when the mutual explanations had 
been made, and, with their faith in God 
to support them, they could help each 
other in bending their hearts to His 
will, 

But I cannot—I dare not dwell on this 
scene. ‘Never hero died more bravely 
than did Crawford,” wrote one who saw 
it all; and the heroism of such deaths is 
meek resignation, cheerful acquiescence, 
unwavering faith ; love for the dear ones 
of earth, hallowed and refined ‘by the 
first beams of the radiance of heaven. 

When the fatal hour was passed, his 
body was brought home to be buried in 
the land of his birth. The faithful ones 
who had watched by his death-bed, had 
come back to follow him to his grave. 
His children, whom, but a year before, 
he had parted from with no thoughts of 
death, were there, too; and there, also, 
were friends of his earlier and his riper 
years; the pastor who had guided his 
first steps in the paths of eternal life, 
and the two who believed in him before 
it had become an honour to be ealled bis 
friend. And from all the land came 
voices of sorrow for the dead, of sympa- 
thy with the living; of grief that such a 
life should have ceased so early; such 
genius be cut down in the abundance of 
its strength ; such labours and such sac- 
rifices denied the privilege of reaping in 
full their earthly reward. 

Of all those whose names adorn the 
brilliant annals of art, there is not one 
who brought to it a juster conception of 
its office, a deeper sense of its responsi- 
bilities, a keener appreciation of its joys, 
or a more earnest devotion to its service 
than Thomas Crawford. Possessing a 
character in which impetuosity was hap- 
pily blended with firmness, and the 
promptings of the imagination attem- 
pered by the decisions of a sound though 
rapid judgment, he entered, with the 
thoughtfulness and deliberation of a 
man of business, upon a profession that 
he loved with the ardour and enthusiasm 
of a peet. Looking at art as it appeared 
in the history of its votaries, he saw that 
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it demanded firmness of purpose, strength 
of will, power of endurance, persistency 
of faith. Looking within himself he saw 
that the thought of sacrifice awakened 
no fear, the assurance of trials no hesi- 
tation ; that obstacles aroused his courage 
and opposition called forth his strength. 
Consciously, thus, and calmly, he entered 
the arena with a firm step and a beam- 
ing eye, saying that friends and occa- 
sions might fail him, but will and perse- 
verance, never. The trials came, and he 
bore them ; opposition, and he subdued 
it. Prosperity followed, and it dazzled 
him not; triumph, and it diminished not 
his exertions. Ever striving, ever as- 
piring ; rising hour by hour to higher 
conceptions of grandeur and beauty ; 
what was firmness, in the beginning, be- 
came, in the end, an irresistible energy ; 
and the sublimest of all his creations 
was that upon which he was still la- 
bouring when the chisel fell from his 
hand. 


The predominant faculty of his mind 
was imagination. He was, in the true 
sense of the word, a creator. He pos- 
sessed, not only the power of giving to 
familiar objects a new significance, but 
impressed his thoughts upon them so 
naturally that they seemed to become 
the reflection of his own mind. Com- 
bination, feeling, sentiment, he drew 
from within, and they passed with the 
glow of conscious life from his heart to 
the clay or marble. Everything that en- 
tered his mind seemed to take the tone 
of it, and lose its original characteristics 
in those which he gave it. For sunshine 
and dew, the riches of the earth and of 
the air, do not enter more freely into the 
infinite combinations of vegetable life, than 
do the materials of inspiration which lie 
everywhere around him, into the poet’s 
thought. Whatever he looks upon catches 
life from his eye. Whatever he touches 
glows with responsive warmth. Ilis step 
calls forth fragrance from the earth : 
and his voice fills the air with celestial 
harmonies. Millions of larks have pour- 
ed forth their exultant strains for mil- 
lions of men; but it was for the poet 
only to hear them singing “at heaven 
gate.” Millions have felt their hearts 
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strangely moved by the sight of flowers 
growing in a graveyard: but it was not 
till the poet looked upon them that they 
became a “light of laughing flowers,” 
beaming in their unconscious beauty like 
‘“‘ an infant’s smile over the dead.” 

It was as partaking largely of this 
consecrating power that Crawford rev- 
erenced his own art, and blessed the 
gift of imagination. His figures are 
poems, each teijling some beautiful story. 
What rich harvest thoughts cluster 
around his “Genius of Autumn!” What 
recollections of boyhood, what sweet 
memories of “its unchecked, unbidden 
joys,” inspired his “Genius of Mirth.” 
And how truthfully, too, is that other 
phase of childhood, the sudden pause, as 
if some incomprehensible thought had 
come over it, expressed in the bewildered 
earnestness of the child and butterfly! 
The Orpheus is a beautiful mytholog- 
ical poem, an almost unconscious re- 
sponse to the influences under which he 
had passed his first years in Rome. His 
love of music has wrought itself in his 
portrait statue of Beethoven into a form 
as grand as the grandest symphonies of 
the mighty German. And his Washing- 
ton: what a conception of moral sub- 
limity and intellectual power! And what 
a glowing, exultant, almost defiant pat- 
riotism in his ‘Genius of America,’’ 
resting her right hand apon her sword, 
her left upon her emblazoned shield, with 
her brvad-winged eagle cowering upon 
her crest, and looking forth, in the pride 
of her beauty and her strength, from the 
summit of the capitol ! 


His early studies had made him famil- 
iar with the mechanical parts of his art 
from the beginning of his career. Few 
could cut a wreath more delicately, or 
copy, with greater accuracy, the details 
of the human form. But the moment he 
began to compose, he regarded his power 
of imitation as a subordinate faculty ; a 
means which must never be allowed to 
usurp the dignity of an end. For the 
effects of art are produced by a compre- 
hensive glance, taking in the whole 
group with the intensity of a single 
emotion. And hence the details must be 
held in subjection to the leading idea, 
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and never allowed to weaken the im- 
pression by calling the attention prema- 
turely to the elaborate finish of a hand 
or afoot. Every subject has a style of 
treatment peculiar to itself, and the 
sculptor who attempts to extend the same 
minute and delicate manipulation to all 
his works, will hardly escape the charge 
of a tame and contracted mannerism. 

Crawford had a fine eye for colour, and 
was allowed by painters to be an ex- 
cellent judge of painting. His love of 
form and solidity made him a scalptor ; 
but he never fell into the common error 
of exalting his own art at the expense of 
her sister. He was free to confess that 
colour and perspective added greatly to 
the painter’s difficulties; but he held 
that they added in an equal degree to his 
means. Without claiming the superior- 
ity for sculpture, he claimed for her, at 
least, an equal place in the temple of 
art. Each had advantages, each difficul- 
ties, peculiar to itself. And why should 
they not be allowed to sit, like the epic 
and the tragic muse, side by side, and 
each entwine her brow with laurels from 
the same immortal vine ? 

Hie was a lover of nature, both as an 
artist and as a poet. [He loved beautiful 
landscapes and beautiful sunsets; beau- 
tiful effects in the heavens and on the 
earth. Tis letters to his sister are filled 
with rapturous descriptions of the Italian 
sky ; and there was not a beautiful point 
of view within the walls or in the neigh- 
bourhood of Rome, with which he was 
not familiar. 

His tasté in literature was singularly 
delicate and just. In his own profession 
he was extensively and profoundly read. 
In other departments his reading was 
necessarily confined to the greater names. 
Homer he read early, first in Pope’s, and, 
then in Cowper’s version; but having 
once got as near a view, as with our 
present means the mere English scholar 
ean, of the antique simplicity of the old 
bard, he could never be induced to go 
back again to Pope. Even before he 
went to Italy he made himself familiar 
with Greek tragedy in its English dress : 
and few, even of professed scholars, 
were more at home in the language of 
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mythology. Of Milton his appreciation 
was less perfect: for, like most artists, 
he would still be drawing in his mind, 
as he read, and he naturally gave the 
preferenceto scenes that could be wrough 
out most readily, into bas-reliefs ani 
statues. Byron, and more particularly 
Shelley, were his favourites among the 
moderns, And one of his cherished hopes 
had been that of erecting, at his own 
expense, a monument to that unfortunate 
genius, instead of the simple slab that 
covers his ashes. “I have been too busy 
thus far,” he said to his sister, on his 
last visit to that beautiful spot, where, 
under the shadow of Rome’s crumbling 
wall, two of the greatest of England’s 
poets sleep in unconsecrated ground, ‘ } 
have been too busy thus far; but as soon 
as this pressure is over, I will put apa 
monument to Shelley, and a slab upon 
the house of Thorwaldsen.” 

Ile loved music as a kindred art, and 
possessed a pure and accurate taste in it. 
But though he played a little on the flute 
in his boyhood, he never made any seri- 
ous attempts to learn an instrument, just 
as, with all his love for poetry, he never 
attempted to write verses. [lis active 
enjoyments were all derived from his 
profession. When overworked in one 
form of invention, he would turn for re- 
lief, to another. And many a time his 
cheerful laugh has been heard from his 
little private modelling room in a tower 
of Villa Negroni, where, tired with the 
labours of his larger studio, he would 
sit down to his slate, throw his thoughts 
int» a bas-relief, and laugh and make 
merry with the sportive creations of his 
own exuberant fancy. 

But these rare gifts would have failed 
to raise him to the eminence to which he 
attained, if he had not united with them 
a pious reverence for the great men whx 
had gone before him. He loved to look 
upwards. He loved to acknowledge the 
existence of a perfection, which though 
he could never hope to reach it, was 
ever before him as an incentive and a 
guide, It was good to see him in the 
presence of Thorwaldsen, and mark 
the reverence of his look and voice. It 
was pleasant to stand with him before th: 
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great works of antiquity, and hear him 
confess that no exertions of his own could 
have given him such revelations of beauty 
and power. 


With a mind so thoroughly artistic in 
its mould and its training, he was gov- 
erned throughout his whole career, by 
motives worthy of the genius which 
heaven had bestowed upon him. He 
looked upon art as an instrument of na- 
tional and individual culture; a source 
of pure and refined enjoyment; the nat- 
ural expression of beautiful thoughts, 
tender feelings, and noble aspirations ; a 
gift, granted us by a beneficent Creator, 
that it might work, hand in hand with 
the love of nature, in refining our minds 
exalting our sentiments, and purifying 
our hearts. Ile would have wished that 
all should learn to love her, with a love 
as pure and as worthy as his own; and 
unite with him in securing for her the 
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place that was her due among the ele- 
ments of the highest civilization. 

And for his reward, he asked for that 
immortal glory, the love of which in- 
spired the great minds of early days: 
which cheered the poet in his solitude, 
the statesman in bis exile; which swre'- 
ened the labours of the philosopher an | 
the historian; which emboldened tiv 
tongue of the orator to utter welcome 
truths, and lit the smile of triumph on 
the parched lips of the expiring hero. 
Immortal Glory ! contemned, indeed, and 
despised amid the coarse contests of ma- 
terial prosperity; but the only human 
motive which can awe the soul witha 
sense of pervading responsibility: which 
ean check the incautious hand and nerve 
the fainting heart by reverence for the 
judgment of future ages; and which, 
raising us above the allurements of sense, 
opens for the yearning spirit a mysteri- 
ous communien with generations yet to be. 





Ghitors Gable, 


The Messenger has lost Mr. Thompson. 
The extent of this loss will hardly be ap- 
preciated at once. But, as month after 
month wears on, the readers of the Mes- 
senger will surely and sorely miss the pure 
taste, the facile and scholarly style, and 
the rare ability of selection and: arrange- 
ment. which for so many years have given 
the Messenger a character second to that 
of no other magazine in the Republic. It 
cannot be doubted that in his new home in 
Augusta, Mr. Thompson will meet and 
make hosts of friends, whose warm, gene- 
rous and cultivated natures will not fail to 
recognise and appreciate his many high 
qualities of head and heart; but we trust 
he may never find, even in the gallant 
State of Georgia, friends who esteem and 
admire him more than those he has left 
behind. Weare glad that Virginia’s loss 
is Georgia’s gain, but we are unwilling to 


believe that those cordial Southrons can 
Vir- 


ginian he is, Virginian he must remain. 


win his heart from his native State. 


Be his home where it may, let his taste 
and talents find fitting reward in what 
State they may, he shall not forget the beau- 
tiful city that gave him birth and the noble 
old Commonwealth, whom he has already 
honoured and whom he will honour yet 
Of this we feel 
And with this assurance, 


more in years to come. 
well assured. 
we cheerfully “lend him for a season” to 
“those children of the sun.” 

The great service rendered the Messen- 
ger, by Mr. Thompson, during the long pe- 
riod of his connection with it, can be un- 
derstood only by those who know some- 
thing of the manifold difficulties of the po- 
sition he assumed. When he took charge 
of it, he was but a boy, just out of the Uni- 
versity. His talents, his acquirements, his 
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skill at composition, were known only to a 
few intimate acquaintances. What guar- 
antee was there that the magazine, then, 
as now, one of the firstin the Union, would 
be conducted properly? What assurance 
had the readers of the Messenger that he 
upon whose youthful shoulders had fallen 
the weight which Edgar A. Poe, with all 
his genius and supreme critical ability, 
found no easy burthen, would prove strong 
enough to bear it? Let the pages of the 
Messenger during the past thirteen years 
be the answer. It is but the simple state- 
ment of factto say that the arduous task of 
conducting a leading magazine has been 
accomplished by Mr. Thompson with sig- 
nal success. The unknown aspirant for 
literary honours in 1847, leaves the Mes- 
senger in 1860 a man distinguished in 
every part of the Confederacy, in the North 
searcely less than in the South, as a poet, 
a scholar, a lecturer, an editor. It is in 
this last capacity—as editor—that he has, 
to our thinking, discovered the highest in- 
tellectual and personal qualities. We ven- 
ture the assertion that few men ever had 
control for so long a time of a periodical, 
who have given less offence and more gen- 
eral satisfaction than Mr. Thompson. If 
his kindness has been appreciated by con- 
tributors, and especially by those just be- 
ginning the up-hill way of literary life, his 
discrimination, his judgment, and above 
all his pure taste, have excited the warm 
approbation of cultivated and refined read- 
ers. During all the years of his control, 
the pages of the Messenger have remained 
absolutely spotless and unsullied. Nothing 
that could in the least offend the most fas- 
tidious taste or the most sensitive morality, 
was permitted to appear in the magazine 
so lang as he had charge of it. The State 
of Virginia and the whole South owe him 
a great debt of gratitude for this. His 
sense of the becoming, and his nice regard 
for the feelings, even for the foibles, of 
others, marked him as something more 
than the editor, the poet, or the scholar, 
they distinguished him as, in the best sense 
of the word, a gentleman. As such, he 
will be remembered by all who had the 
good fortune to know him well, and these, 
we need hardly say, comprise many of the 
men and women, foremost for intellect and 
position, in the country. 
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With regar.! to the future conduct of the 
Messenger, ii inay be proper to say a few 
words. To emulate the decorum of the 
retiring editor, and to maintain the high 
standard which he erected, shall be our 
constant aim. No efforts will be spared to 
make the Messenger, if possible, still more 
worthy of public favour. To this end, we 
shall exert ourselves to the utmost to secure 
the aid of the best contributors. We de- 
sire especially to obtain home-made, purely 
Southern articles—tales, stories, sketches, 
poems, that smack of the soil. We want 
the tone of the Messenger to be something 
different from the common run of maga- 
zines—we want itto be as distinct in cliar- 
acter and style as are our people and our 
institutions. We wish its pages to reflect 
the spirit of the South, as something sepa- 
rate if not supecior to that of all other 
But be 


the South what it may, our fixed purpose 


climes and countries whatsoever 


is to exhibit its peculiar cultus to the 
world, well satisfied that the exhibition 
cannot fail to excite the widest interest 
both at home and abroad, as well among 
our distant neighbours as among our imme- 
diate friends. In the endeavour to carry 
out this design, it may happen, for awhile, 
that the articles appearing in the Messen- 
ger may be of a kind too light and popular 
to please the more scholarly of our patrons. 
But they may feel sure that its tone will 
not be permanently lowered. Remember- 
ing how often Antzeus touched the earth 
and for what purpose, we shall imitate his 
example. Determined to conquer, we are 
not unwilling to stoop. 

Literature, apart from science and poli- 
tics, being a trifling thing enough, we shall 
not only admit, but solicit articles treating 
of public affairs, and popular essays upon 
scientific subjects. The former must be 
done in fairness and with breadth of con- 
templation. Nothing partizan will be 
admitted. In this connection, we take 
occasion to say that a portion of the lead- 
ing article in the present number, is open 
to some objection on the score of person- 
ality; a fact that was overlooked in the 
hurry and confusion incident to the change 
which has taken place in the editorial de- 
partment. The mistake will not be repeat- 
ed. We are not to be understood as com- 
mitting the magazine to this or that policy, 
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and still less to the views of any individ- 


val. Our aim is to encourage tle fair dis- 
cussion of questions of national interest, 
with the view of eliciting truth, and notto 
advocate the claims of political aspirants. 
We take sides with no party. 

Scientific articles must of course be writ- 
ten in a popular vein, as we have no in- 
tention of competing with periodicals that 
Articles of this 
description are greatly needed. 


make science a specialty. 
In no part 
of the civilized world are the physical sci- 
ences so shamefully neglected as at the 
South. 

In conclusion, the publishers desire to 
make a request of their friends of the press, 
whose unremitting kindness has placed 
them under obligations which would be 
overwhelming if they had come from a 
source less generous. With the best inten- 
tions in the world, but not with the highest 
wisdom, the press, of Virginia more par- 
ticularly, have represented the Messenger 
as in a “languishing” condition. It is true 
that our circulation is not so large as it 
might be, and the list of our subscribers 
not so full that we are compelled to refuse 
all applications, but if the condition of the 
Messenger were so very “languishing,” as 
the public may have been led to believe, 
it stands to reason that the publishers, as 
men of common business sense, would 
make it over to some party who would not 
permit it to “languish,” or in default of 
that, would abandon it altogether. While 
feeling the liveliest interest in everything 
appertaining to Southern literature, the 
publishers are free to confess that their pat- 
riotism will hardly carry them to the length 
of suicide. Willing to make some sacrifi- 
ces, and not expecting to accumulate a for- 
tune as rapidly as the publishers of Nor- 
thern magazines, they stili count on making 
a good support out of the Messenger. And 
they have yet to learn that the proper way 
to ensure success in an undertaking is to 
clamour fer support not so much because 
it is deserved, as because the business is in 
a bad way. 


This will do well enough for 
a Pauper’s Society, it will not answer fora 
If the Mes- 
senger cannot be made attractive, if it can- 
not secure articles which people will be 


newspaper or a magazine. 
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anxious to read, if itcan take no hold upon 
public favour and exert no influence, then 
it ought no longer to exist. It was not 
started asan eleemosynary institution, and 
the proprietors do not wish it to be so consid- 
ered. They are confident they can make 
it pay and pay well, they intend it shall 
pay well, and they will be thankful to their 
friends of the press, when speaking of the 
Messenger, to state this fact. 


The Complimentary Dinner given to Mr. 
Thompson, by a number of his friends and 
admirers, on Tuesday evening, May 15th, 
has been alluded to in one of our city pa- 
pers. We regret that we have not been 
able to procure the correspondence and full! 
list of the names appended to the invita- 
tion. We recall only the following: Wm. 
H. Macfarland, Maj. Wm. P. Munford, A. 
A. Morson, Gustavus A. Myers, Thomas H. 
Wynne, Dr. Haxall, Judge Wm. W. Crump, 
Wm. H. Haxall, James Lyons, Wm. H. 
Lyons, Dr. C. Bell Gibson, Col. Samuel T. 
Bayly, Dr. Barney, Col. R. Milton Cary, G. 
W. Randolph, Col. P. T. Moore, Capt. John 
M. Patton, Col. Thomas P. August, and 
Messrs. Howard, Harrison, Pleasants, An- 
derson and Triplett. Most of these gen- 
tlemen were present; many others who 
signed the invitation were unable to attend. 

The Company assembled a little after 5 
o'clock, P. M., at Zetelle’s, and exchanged 
salutations over a bowl of delicious punch. 
Dinner was served at 6 0’clock, in the com- 
modious dining parlours in the second 
story of Mr. Zetelle’s establishment, the 
table occupying nearly the whole length of 
both Mr. Macfarland sat at the 
head of the table, with Mr. Thompson on 
his right, and Mr. James Lyons at the foot. 
Among the invited guests, were John Esten 
Cooke, Esq., Dr. H. G. Latham of Lynch- 
burg and Dr. Bagby. 


rooms. 


Of the dinner itself, we do not propose 
to speak. We can only give the Bill of 
Fare, and say that it was served in the 
best style of the best cook in this country, 
and one whom we honestiy believe to be 
as good as any in Europe. We doubt if 
Soyer himself was at all superior to Zetelle. 
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COMPLIMENTARY DINNER 


JOHN R. THOMPSON, ESQ. 
Tuesday, May 15th, 1860. 
BXLLGK OF PARE. 

SOUP. 

Green Turtle. 

FISH. 


Boiled Salmon, Anchovy sauce, 


Turtle Steaks Sautes, Port Wine sauce. 
ENTREES. 
Tenderloin Beef, larded aux Trufiles. 


Sweet Bread, glazed with Tomato sauce. 


Vol au Vent with Chicken Liver, a la Financiere. 


Timballes de Maccaroni, a I’ Editeur. 


Lamb’s Fries, fried with Herbs. 


Cotelettes d’Agneau Sautes, with Green Peas. 
VEGETABLES. 


Green Peas, 


Asparagus. 


Spinach, Mashed Potatoes, 
Stewed Tomatoes, Raw Tomatoes, 
Lettuce, Radishes, 
Beets, Boiled New Potatoes. 
ROAST. 
Roast Capon, stuffed with Truffles and larded, with Lobster Salad. 
DESSERT. 
Bavaroise with Strawberries. 
FRUITS. 
Pine Apples, Oranges, 
Strawberries, Almonds, 
Raisins, Figs, 
English Walnuts, Prunes. 


Cheese and Crackers, French Coffee, Chartreuse, Cigars. 
? ? ? 5 


When the cloth was removed, Mr. Mac- 
farland rose and in a few words character- 
ized by excellent good taste, alluded to the 
departure of Mr. Thompson, the regret felt 
by all there present that one who had done 
so much to promote the development of 
literature in Virginia and throughout the 
South, should leave a city where he was 
so much beloved and respected, and closed 
by expressing the sincere desire and firm 
conviction that he would attain yet higher 


distinction in the home of his adoption. 

Mr. Thompson responded in a short im- 
promptu speech, every word of which 
evinced the speaker’s appreciation of the 
compliment paid him. 

Other short speeches followed in quick 
succession. The excellence of the wines 
provoked numberless sallies of wit and not 
a few songs. Among the latter, was the 
following, sung to the air of Jeannette and 
Jeannot, by Dr. Gibson. 


SONG. 


You are going far away, far away from all you prize, 


From home and friends, familiar scenes, wet cheeks and glistening eyes. 


But our hearts will be with you, wherever you may go, 


And will beat for every sorrow, every joy yourown may know. 


When you win the meed of praise from those children of the sun, 


When all delight to honour you, and fame and fortune won, 
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Oh! you'll surely no! forget, be they never all so kind, 
This parting day of fragrant May, the friends you leave behind, 
This parting day of beauteous May and all you leave behind. 


You'll remember too, that we, who have watched your bright career, 
Found brilliant sparks of genius, with every added year, 

When we lend you, for a season, to our gallant sister State, 

Feel “ whatever sky’s above you, you've a heart for every fate.” 


May you win in every “ Field,” every “ Fireside,” may you grace, 
The ever welcome “ Messenger,” find smiles in every face, 

But you'll surely not forget, be they never all so kind, 

This parting day of fragrant May, the friends you’ve left behind, 
This parting day of beauteous May, and all you’ve left behind. 


During the evening Mr Thompson con- first Anniversary, and read by Hon. Alex. 
sented to recite the lines below, written by _Boteler at the Dinner at the Metroplitan 
himself, and sent to the Old Dominion So- Hotel. 


ciety of New York, on the occasion of their 


Virginia! in our fiowing bowls ' 
Thy name we would remember, 
Dear as is Plymouth to the souls 
Of Pilgrims in December— 
They hold their banquet as the gloom 
Of winter round them closes ; 
Our festive board is all abloom 
With Spring’s returning roses. 


The poet sings our father’s deeds, 
Their forms and phrase outlandish, 
And yet how far our age exceeds 
The age of Smith and Standish ; 
The modern pilgrims journey all 
By steam o’er land and ferry, 
And we the “Starving Time” recall 
In turtle soup and sherry. 


Still something noble we may learn, 
In yearly thus reviving 

The virtues of those settlers stern— 
Their suffering and striving— 

Our fathers wore a knightly grace 
Above their fiery passion, 

Which, like their doublets and their lace, 
Is sadly out of fashion. 


The Spaniard traces in the Cid 
The Campeador’s glory ; 

The stirring Niebelungen Lied 
Tells many a hero’s story— 
O, more than any German myth 

The highest praise deserving, 
When shall you have, brave Capt. Smith, 
Your Halleck or your Irving ? 
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What though, indeed, you left behind 
No chivalrous descendants, 
In other days a sword to find 
And fight for Independence— 
Bear witness to your lofty traits, 
Our proud historic pages— 
The ancient Mother of the States 
Shall cherish them for ages. 


Your valor, proved in Paynim fights, 
And tried by wild disorder, 

With Spottswood’s “ Golden Horse-Shoe” Knights 
Went trooping o’er the border: 

It stood on York’s embattled lines, 
With yet a presence grander, 

And still its undimmed lustre shines 


In Scott, the great Commander. 


Loved Commonwealth of boybood’s rule! 
What recollections cluster 

Around the whitewashed, old-field school, 
The County Court-House muster ; 

From all the city toils and gains 
Our hearts are turning now, sirs, 

To dwell in those sweet Argive plains 


Where first we donned the trowsers. 


Still does the wavy Ridge extend 
Its outlines soft before us— 

Still does Virginia’s blue arch bend 
In tender beauty o’er us; 

The oldest exile breathes her air 
With all the latest comers, 

And here to-night we gladly share 


The fervor of her Summers! 


* A land of just and old renown” 
To native or to resident— 

“ Where Freedom broadens slowly down 
From President to President” — 

We change the Laureate’s line—too bad ! 
But think, in all her crises, 

How many Presidents she’s had. 
How very few of Vices! 


Then, brothers of the good old State, 
Permit an absent rhymer 

To pledge the day you celebrate, 
But not in Rudesheimer. 

He likes, whatever others think, 
Virginia’s own libation, 

A whiskey julep is the drink 

That typifies the nation! 
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The ice we take of liquid blue 





From Wenham’s crystal fountains, 


The whiskey sparkles with the dew 


Of old Virginia’s mountains— 


The sugar borrow without stint 


From sunny Opelousas, 


By every stream springs up the mint, 


From Kennebec’s to Coosa’s :— 


Que voulez-vous ? 


*Tis this—we wait 


A wheat straw from the prairie. 


(The Hoosier or the Sucker State, 


Their practice does not vary,) 


Here North and South and East and West 


Are met in sweet communion— 


Now drain the cup—this toast is best, 
VIRGINIA AND THE Union! 


It was nearly eleven o'clock before the 
company separated. The compliment was 
well deserved and it was well given. A 
more delightful evening could not have 
been passed. 


We have had three great political Con- 
ventions, and two nominations. The Con- 
stitutional Union party have brought out 
Bell and Everett; the Republicans have 
thrust up two of their weakest specimens 
in the persons of Lincoln and Hamlin; 
and the Democrats, after behaving very un- 
satisfactorily to themselves and the country 
at Charleston, have adjourned to Baltimore 
in hope of doing better. It is conceded 
on all sides that Messrs. Bell and Everett 
are eminently worthy of the high office for 
which they have been nominated, and it 
can hardly be doubted that they would ad- 
minister the government wisely and well. 
It is much to the credit of the Constitu- 
tional Union Party, sneered at on all sides 
for its weakness, that it had the manliness 
and the patriotism to bring out candidates 
for some reason other than mere availa- 
bility. Given the worthlessness of plat- 
jorms, the problem is to find whether the 
country places a high value upon states- 
manship. The solution is doubtful. 

Ten thousand hyenas prowling behind 
the wall of a graveyard rich in corpses, 
might lay claim to public approval with 
more grace than the sectional rabble at 


Chicago. Delegates, it is true, were there, 





pretending to represent the Southern States 
—but the Republicans themselves must 
If the North 


is strong enough to force a sectional Presi- 


have laughed at that foolery. 


dent upon the country, it had better do so 
atonce. The experiment is worth trying 
for sake of the explosion. Nothing is to 
be gained by waiting—the noise wont be 
any louder. 

The Whigs, very naturally, made game 
of their ancient enemies on account of the 
burst-up at Charleston. But is it so funny 
a circumstance, after all, to see so greata 
party go to pieces ? 
formation of an organization as great and 


The materials for the 


almost as pure as the Democratic party 
has ever been, perhaps exist. It, re- 
mains to be seen whether these materials 
can be brought together. 

Politicians may say what they please 
about principles; what the country wants 
at this timé, is an honest, strong govern- 
ment. It is not a matter of the least con- 
sequence whether that government call it- 
self Whig or Democratic. Give us for the 
next four years an incorruptible, deter- 
mined administration, and the sectional 
questions which now seem impossible of 
adjustment will resolve themselves into 
At all events, the way toward a 
satisfactory adjustment will be 
smooth. Are we not, North and South, in 
something of a hurry to have things fixed 


according to our own notions and no other ? 


thin air. 
made 
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While in Fredericksburg, some week or 
two ago, we walked out to see the tomb of 
Mary, THE MOTHER oF Wasuincton. It 
stands in a clover field on the brow of a 
little hill that looks toward the Rappahan- 
nock river. It is made of white marble, 
bears no inscription—at least, we saw 
none—and isunfinished. A rough obelisk 
of marble, intended to surmount the por- 
tion already completed, lies on the ground 
not far off. Stones, partially hewn, and 
designed to receive the iron railings of the 
enclosure. lie around in confused heaps. 
One side of the tomb is defaced by bullet 
marks made by the boys, who use itasa 
target to practise upon. Twenty-five or 
thirty years have passed since General 
Jackson, with the most imposing ceremo- 
nies, laid the first stone of this unfinished, 


neglected monument. 


This may be called an illustrated num- 
ber of the Messenger. Our purpose is, from 
time to time, to give other illustrations. 
As the Devil must be fought with fire, so 
must the Northern papers and periodicals 
be fought with pictures, and we intend to 
After awhile, we expect to have 
articles illustrated exclusively for us. Nay, 


do it. 


we even dare to hope that the day will 
come when we shall be able to keep our 
own matchless artist-writer, Porte Crayon--- 
the best contributor, by long odds, that 
Harper can boast—at home. Who knows? 
There is no telling. Stranger things have 


happened. 


The reason why woman is more tender 
than man is accounted for anatomically in 
the following extract from the sermon of a 
Mormon preacher, who calls himself “a 
keerful shepherd.” 


“The first principle of Mormonism is, 
that women aira good thing; and the se- 
cond principle is, that you can’t have too 
much of a good thing. Woman is tenderer 
than man, and it is necessary to smooth 
down the roughness of his character; and 
as man has a good many rough pints in his 
natur’, he oughtn’t to give one worman too 
much to do, but set each one to work smooth- 
in’ some partickler pint. 
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“ Don’t think [m over-anxions for you 
to jine us; forl ain’t. I’m notspeakin’ for 
my good, but for yourn: for men is skeerce 
and weemen ts plenty. 

* ] said women was tenderer than man; 
but you needn’t feel stuck up about it, for 
so she ought to be; she was made so on 
purpose. But how was she made 
Where did she get it from? Why, she was 
created out of the side-bone of a man, and 
the side-bone of a man is like the side- 
bone of a turkey—the “tenderest part of 
him. Therefore, as a woman has three 
side-bones, and a.man only one, of course 
she is three times as tender as a man is, 
and is in duty bound to repay that tender- 
ness she robbed himof. And how did she 
rob him of his side-bone? Why, exactly 
as she robs his pockets now-a-days of his 
loose change—she took advantage of him 
when he was asleep.” 


so? 


We shall be pleased to receive from the 
various Male and Female Colleges, Uni- 
versities, Academies, and other institutions 
of learning throughout the South, a suc- 
cinct history of their origin, present con- 
dition, and prospects. With these, we 
should be glad to get cuts representing the 
buildings, grounds, &c. It will afford ns 
pleasure to publish anything of this sort 
gratis. 


Deatu or Ex-Governor TAzeEwEeLu.—Ex- 
Governor Littleton Waller Tazewell, of 
Virginia, died at Norfolk on Sunday, May 
the 6th, in the 86yy year of his age. The 
Norfolk Herald the following obituary 
of the distinguished deceased. 

He was born in the ancient city of Wil- 
liamsburg, in the year 1774; was educated 
at William and Mary College; studied law 
under the late John Wickham of Richmond, 
and commenced the practice of his pro- 
fession in his native city. 

His first public service was in the Le- 
gislature of Virginia, of which he wasa 
member when the Maison resolutions of 
1798 were adopted. The next year he 
was elected to Congress, and aided in the 
choice of Mr. Jefferson over Aaron Burr. 

He declined a re-election to Congress, 
and moved to Norfolk in 1801, where he at 
once commanded a large and Incrative 
practice, and was soon distinguished among 
the most distinguished in the State. At 
the instance of the President of the United 
States he argued the Yazoo case, with 
great ability, and added greatly to his rep- 
utation by his arguments in the Court of 
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Appeals of Virginia, in some of the most 


important cases in that Court. His last 
professional effort was when be appeared 
at the bar of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, in what was commonly 
known at the time as the “Cochineal ” 
case. At this time he was counsel with 
Webster, and opposed by Wm. Pinkney, 
of Maryland. It was during this exciting 
trial that Mr. Pinkney died suddenly. 

Perhaps no forensic display in our coun- 
try has been more distinguished for pro- 
found and scientific professional lore than 
in his frequent contests in our immediate 
Courts, with his great competitor, the late 
Judge Taylor. In these contests the prin- 
ciples of civil, municipal and maritime 
law were discussed with an ability which, 
at the time, commanded general admira- 
tion, and lifted the advocates to the high- 
est point of professional fame. 

Mr. Tazewell was appointed in 1820 one 
of the Commissioners under the Florida 
Treaty; and this work accomplished, he 
was eleeted to the Senate of the United 
States, where he found no superior even 
in the day of Clay, Calhoun and Webster. 

His last public service was as the Gov- 
ernor of this State, which office he resigned 
before the expiration of his term and re- 
turned to this city, where he ever since 
resided, an object of affection and admira- 
tion to all our citizens. 


Peter Partry 1s Deap!—Died in New 
York, May 9th, Samuel Goodrich, known 
more generally as ‘- Peter Parley,” aged 67 
years. Mr. Goodrich was born in Ridge- 
field, Connecticut, Angust 19th. 1793. He 
had a vigorous constitution, which he pre- 
served to the last by care and regularity 
in his mode of life. He began life as a 
publisher, first in HartfO¥d and afterwards 
in Boston, and edited in the days of an- 
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nuals one of the most celebrated of them, 
the Token, from 1828 to 1842. His great- 
est success, however, was in compiling 
books for children, designed to convey in- 
struction in natural history, travels, biog- 
rapby, and various branches of science 
and art, by simply-written narratives and 
anecdotes, copiously illustrated by engrav- 
ings. He wrote as “Peter Parley,” telling 
stories to children, and for many,years the 
series of works thus published, extending 
to over forty volumes, had an enormous 
circulation, both in this country and abroad. 
They introduced a class of books which 
have since become universal. In 1841 he 
established a periodical called Merry’s Mu- 
seum, based upon the same general plan, 
which he continued until 1854. In 1857 
he published two volumes of Recollections— 
containing an immense amount of exceed- 
ingly interesting memoranda concerning 
men and events in Connecticut, and form- 
ing one of the most readable books of the 
day. Mr. Goodrich was appointed Ameri- 
can Consul at Paris under Mr. Fillmore, 
and held that office for several years. He 
performed its duties with great fidelity, and 
enjoyed the respect and esteem of all with 
whom he came in contact. He published 
several works while there calculated to 
diffuse a inore general knowledge of Amer- 
ica and its institutions, and upon his return 
prepared an elaborate and admirable illus- 
trated History of the Animal Kingdom, 
which was issued last year in two large 
and*elegant volumes. He was a man of 
great diligence, and continued to prosecute 
his literary labours to the latest period of 
his life. 

Mr. Goodrich was the author and editor 
of about one hundred and seventy vol- 
umes—one hundred and sixteen bearing 


the name of Peter Parley. Of all these 


near seven millions of volumes have been 
sold, and their annual sale now reaches 
three hundred thousand. 














Tue Mitt on tue Fross. By the author 
of Adam Bede. New York. Harper & 
Brothers, Franklin Square. 1860. 


A masterly story—but wont somebody be 
kind enough to go and dig Fielding out of 
his grave, clean his tongue or his pen a lit- 
tle, and bring him into this 19th century, so 
that we may have some plain English and 
a healthy novelonce more? And let Field- 
ing eall by for poor Noll Goldsmith and 
bring him, too. What with Thackeray’s 
sarcasm, getting fiercer as he grows older; 
Dickens’s “damnable iteration” of worn- 
out hnmour; Charles Reade’s spasmodic 
plots; Bulwer’s dramatic pedantry; and 
Wilkie Collins’s revival of the raw-head 
and bloody-bones nonsense of Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe’s time, there is no Jonger anything 
simple, natural, sound as well as sensible 
in fictitious literature. When “Adam 
Bede” came out, we thought things had 
taken a turn for the better. There was 
enough of sadness in that story, but Mrs. 
Poyser—for all her bad health—we gloried 
in Mrs. Poyser. Wit so homely, so biting, 
and yet so bearable; nature so rustic, so 
real, so vital, we had not seen for many 
a long day. .The world was worth living 
in for the sake of “ Adam Bede.” 

But this “ Mill on the Floss,” disappoints 
us. Itis full of pain----pain of body and 
of mind----from the beginning to the end. 
A diluted Mrs. Poyserism runs through the 
book, and there is wit, humour, and pathos 
in abundance; but the witis wordy, like that 
in the smart newspapers, the humour is half 
sarcasm, and the pathos is superabundant, 
unalleviated. There are touches, not pa- 
thetic, but so true to nature that they bring 
tears to the eyes. And tiiere is a power 
of unfolding the hidden, complicated mo- 
tives of human action, nowhere surpassed, 
and rarely, very rarely approached. And 
then the children----Maggie aad Tom Tul- 
liver in aprons, and Bob Jakin with his 
two-bladed knife----Shakespeare himself, 
never did anything like these. We know 
what we say, and we repeat it----Shakes- 
peare has created men and women who 
will live forever; children he did not at- 

tempt----perhaps because he did not dare to 
attemptthem. It would be carrying praise 
too far to call these children creations, but 
as portraitures of every thing that consti- 
tutes childhood and distinguishes it from 
manhood, from youth even, their like is not 
to be found in the whole world of litera- 
ture. 

In one sense, Miss Evans has achieved 
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a great success in “ The Millon the Floss.” 
In the selection and delineation of charac- 
ters, in the position of these characters 
and the play of conflicting passions----in a 
word, in the production of effect by inter- 
mingling moral light and shade, she has 
discovered the highest order of ability. 
But she has made a book which gives the 
reader a great deal of pain and leaves him 
with very little hope, except as to the life 
hereafter. She has interfered with the 
preachers to the detriment of her own use- 
fulness as a novelist. 


E.ements oF Morat Scrence. By P. R. 
LEATHERMAN, of Woodville, Mississippi. 
Jos. Challen & Son, Publishers, 25 South 
Sixth Street, Philadelphia. 


A valuable school book, treating of Moral 
Science in a style at once clear and forci- 
ble, and defending Slavery in a manner 
that will leave the Southern student no 
chance to entertain the doubts produced by 
the study of the insidious works of Nor- 
thern knaves whose business it is to poison 
the minds of Southern children by falsify- 
ing history, philosophy, and even geogra- 
phy, and, possibly, arithmetic and algebra 
--for we are certain that if the things 
havn’t already been invented, we shall 
very shortly havea large collection of abo- 
lition cosines and anti-slavery bypothenu- 
ses. 

The book may be had of A. Morris in 
this city, and we advise its use in all our 
schools. 


Porms. By Witiiam H. Hotcomee, M. D. 
New York. Mason & Brothers, 5 and 7 
Mercer Street. 1860. 


We are much indebted to the author for 
this volame. Not the least gifted of a fam- 
ily, every member of which is distinguish- 
ed for talent, Dr. Holecombe’s name has 
been favorably known to us for many years, 
in connection with the “New Thanatopsis,” 
and “ The Old Country Church.” Enga- 
ged in active professional life, Dr. H. pays 
court to the muses only in moments of lei- 
sure. We had no idea that his suit had 
been so ardently pressed or so wellrewarded 
as this volume of 360 pages shows. We 
have read some of the shorter poems with 
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so much pleasure, that we should be sorry 
indeed to hear that he has carried the 
threat made in his preface, of contributing 
no more to the stock of American Poetry, 
into execution. As a native of Virginia, 
we are proud of Dr. Holcombe, and our 
only regret is that his removal to another 
State and his devotion to the subtleties of 
Swedenborgianism has robbed us of a 
thousand Virginian pastorals. We havean 
abundance of Shellys and Byrons, but no 
Burns and no Bloomfield. Metaphysics, 
theology, passion in verse, do very well; 
but, for ourselves, we long for the music 
that comes out of the old fields and woods 
here at home. 

The book is handsomely printed on tint- 
ed paper. 


Tue Turone or Davin. By the Rev. J. H. 
Ingranam, LL.D. Philadelphia: G. G. 
Evans, Publisher, No. 439 Chestnut St. 
1860. For sale by West & Johnston, 
Richmond, Va. 


We adopt the following notice from For- 
ney’s “ Press,” Dr. R. Shelton Mackenzie, 
Literary Editor : 

* The Rev. J. H. Ingraham has comple- 
ted his remarkable series of historic Scrip- 
tural romances, by the publication of ‘ The 
Throne of David, from the Consecration of 
the Shepherd of Bethlehem to the Rebel- 
lion of Prince Absalom.’ Of this work 
David is the hero, as Moses is of ‘The 
Pillar of Fire,’ and as the Redeemer is of 
‘The Prince of the House of David.’ 
The writer, taking facts from Sacred His- 
tory, has woven them into a surprisingly 
interesting narrative, purporting to have 
been written in letters from Prince Ar- 
baces, Assyrian ambassador to the Holy 
Land, to Belus, king of Assyria. Mr. In- 
graham’s style is florid, rapid, eloquent 
and impressive. He adheres, in fact, very 
closely to Holy Writ. The book, no doubt, 
will fascinate a vast number of imaginative 
Christian readers. It is illustrated with 
steel and wood engravings, and is pub- 
lished by G. E. Evans, of Gift Book Noto- 
riety, No. 439 Chestnut street.” 


Lire or Stepnen A. Dovatas. By J. W. 
Saeanan. New York: Harper & Bros., 
Publishers. Franklin Square. 1860. 
For sale by West & Johnston, Richmond, 


Va. 


/ 

The admirers of Judge Douglas, mil- 
lions they are in number, will find in this 
volume a detailed account of the life and 
political performances of their hero. Mr. 


Sheahan has done more for the Little 
Giant than Hawthorne did for Mr. Pierce 
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—he has written considerably and quoted 
very extensively. He ought to be well re- 
warded, and, but for the solemn truth of 
the first sentence in the volume—*“the is- 
sues of all human action are uncertain” — 
we should not conclude that his labour of 
love was likely to be a work of super- 
erogation. <A portrait of the Judge graces 
the title-page, and is one of the very few 
that does not flatter him. It is really a 
good likeness. Those who have an in- 
appeasible appetite for Kansas-Nebraska 
matter, will find wherewithal in this book 
to stay their hunger for more than a mod- 
erate period. 


Tue Puantation. A Southern Quarterly 
Journal. Edited by J. A. Turner, of 
Eatonton, Georgia. Published in New 
York by Sidney & Russell, and in Eaton- 
ton, Ga., by J. A. Turner. 


Here is a Southern Quarterly worthy of 
the name. It contains 221 pages of prose 
and poetry, of Southern sense and South- 
ern humour, and presents in every way, 
both in text and typography, a most at- 
tractive appearance. The purpose of the 
“ Plantation,’ as we gather from the pros- 
pectus, is “to defend the institution of 
slavery from the attacks made upon it, 
come from quarter soever they may,” and 
the defence is to be “total unqualified, 
unreserved, in a moral, social and political 
point of view.” Good! We commend 
the “Plantation” to the support of the 
entire Union, for the North not less than 
the South is interested in maintaining, de- 
fending and extending slavery, without 
which there is no solvency for the manu- 
facturing States and no safety, no perma- 
nence for Republican government. 

We shall take great pleasure in ex- 
changing with this first-class journal. The 
subscription price is $5 per annum. Ad- 
dress Pudney & Russell, 79 John St., New 
York ; or J. A. Turner, Eatonton, Georgia, 


BiograpwicaL Stupres. By Grorce Wasu- 
INGrtuN GREENE. New York: George P. 
Putnam, 115 Nassau St. 1860. 


A little volume of 230 pages, neatly 
gotten up, and printed for the author, to 
whom we are indebted for the copy be- 
fore us. We insert in the preseat number 
Mr. Greene’s sketch of Crawford. It will 
be read with interest by all who have 
gazed on the sculptor’s noblest work, the 
eques‘riafl statue of Washington in the 
Capitol Square at Richmond. Besides the 
sketch of Crawford, there are others of 
Cooper, Cole, and Washington Irving, all 
Written in the same genial vein. 
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AYER’S SARSAPARILLA 


For SCROFULA, or KING'S EVIL, 


Isa constitutional disease, a corruption of the blood, by which this fluid becomes vitiated, weak, 
and poor. Being in the circulation, it pervades the whole body, and may burst ont in disease on 
any part of it. No organ is free from its attacks, nor is there one which it mav not destroy. The 
scrofvtlous taint is variously caused by mercurial disease, low living, disordered or unhealthy food, 
impure air, filth and filthy habits, the depressing vices, and above all, by the venereal infection.— 
Whatever be its origin, it is hereditary in the constitution, descending “from parents to children 
unto the third and fourth generation ;” indeed, it seems to be the rod of Him who says: “ I will 
visit the iniquities of the fathers upon their children.” 

lis effects commence by deposition from the blood or corrapt or vlcerous matter, which, in the 
lungs, liver. and internal organs,is termed tubercles; in the glands, swellings ; and on the surface, 
eruptions or sores. This foul corruption, which genders in the blood, depresses the energies of 
life, so that scrofulous constitutions not only suffer from scrofulous complaints, bat thev have far 
less power to withstand the attacks of other diseases; conseqnently, vast numbers perish by dis- 
orders which, alhough not scrofulous in their nature, are still rendered fatal by this taint in the 
system. Mostof the consumption which decimates the human family has its origin directly in this 
ecrofalons contamination ; and many destructive diseases of the liver, kidneys, brain, and, indeed, 
of all the organs, arise from or are aggravated by the same cause. 

One gnarter of all our people are scrofulous; their persons are invaded by this lurking infec- 
tion, and their health is undermined by it. ‘To cleanse it frem the system we must renovate the 
viood by an alterative medicine, and invigorate it by heal hy food and exercise. Such a medicine 
we supply in 

Ayer’s Compound Extract of Sarsaparilla, 

The most effectual remedy which the medical skill of our times can devise for this everywhere pre- 
vailing and fatal malady. It is combined from the most active remenials that have been discover- 
ed for the expurgation of this foul disorder from the blood, and the rescue of the system from its 
destructive consequences. Hence it should be employed for the cure of not only scrotula, but also 
these other affections which arise from it, such as Eruptive and Skin Diseases. St. Anthouy’s Fire, 
Rose, or Erysipelas, Pimples. Pustules, Blotches, Blains and Boils. Tumors, Tetter and Salt Rhe- 
um, Seald Head, Ringworm, Rheumatism, Syphilitic and Mercurial Diseases, Dropsy, Dyspepsia, 
Debility, and, indeed, all Complaints arising from Vitiated or Impure Blood. The popular belief 
in “impurity of the b/ood” is tounded in truth. for scrofula is a degeneration of the blood. The 
particular purpose and virtue of this Sarsaparilla is to purify and regenerate this vital fluid, with- 
out which sound bealth is impossible in contaminated constitutions. 

Prepared by DR. J. C. AYER, Practical and Analytical Chemist, Lowell, Mass. 

AND SOLD BY 
PURCELL, LADD & CO., Richmond; and by all Dealers everywhere. 
Marcu 1859. 


TRACTS FOR THE SOUTH. 


THE POLITICAL ECONOMY OF SLAVERY: with an Apendix on the Effects of the 
preeence or absence of negro slavery on the social condition of the dominant class. By 
Epuunp Rorrty. 

AFRICAN COLONIZATION UNVEILED. By Epuunp Rvurrin. 
each of 32 pages, large octave, and small type. 

SLAVERY AND FREE LABOR DESCRIBED ANDCOMPARED. Twenty-eight pages. 
By Epuunp Rurrin. 

TWO GREAT EVILS OF VIRGINIA, AND THEIR ONE COMMON REMEDY: (An 
argument on the Free Negro problem.) 

These articles were printed in pamphlet form, with the view to gratuitous distribu- 
tion through the mail--which mode has been, or will be, used for much the greater num- 
ber of each. For still farther extending the circulation, and to enable other persons, in 
remote localities, to aid in promoting that end, a smaller proportion of the impression of 
tach work is also offered for sale. 

1) copies of either pamphlet, or of different kinds, mailed and post-paid, for 60 cts. 

Or 1 of either, for 


These pamphlets are 


otha ds dle ees ..«. 10 cts. each. 
Orders, enclosing money or postage stamps, will receive prompt attention. 


J. W. RANDOLPH, Bookseller, Richmond, Va, 


J. R. KEIRINGHAM, 


DEALER IN 
BOOKS AND STATIONERY, 
211 Broad Street, between 4th and 5th, 


Etichamond, Va. 











GROVER & BAKER’S 


CELEBRATED FAMILY SEWING 
[ACHINES. 


NEW STYLES—Prices from $50 to $125. Ex- 





tra shane of $5 for Hemmers, 
This Machine sews from two spools,as purchased from the 
store. requiring no re-winding of thread It hems, fells, gathers 
x and stiches laa Superior sty le, fu ishing ench seam bv Its own 
operation, without recourse to the landeneedle, as is re quired 
hy other P wachines. It will do bette: nd cheaper sewing th " 
geeumstress can, even if she works for one ni an hour. . 
495 Bro dw iv, New York. 1s] Baltimore St, Baltino; *. Iron Hall, 318 Pennavls nia A\ 
nue. Washington, D.C. Mechanic's Hall, Richmond. 228 Kine st... Charleston. 33 St. Francia 
Mobile. J! Can ~p St, New Orleans. 97 Fourth St, Lonisville. 4 Higg ’ Block, Lexing 
ton. 53 West Fourth St, Cincinnatu. 1543 Superior St., Cleveland. 87 F save St, Sc. Lou 
“T take pleasnre in saving, that the Grover & Baker Sewing Machines have more than snstain- 
ed n y expecta tion. Atter iry ing and return ng others, 1 have tt.ree of them mn Operation ma my 
different ~ vba es, aud after four years’ trial, have to fault to fad.” =<, H. Hammond, Senator of 
Sonth Carolina. ; 
* My wife has had one of Grover & Baker’s Family Sewing Machines for some time. and I am 
gatixfied it is one of the best lnbor-saving wachines that has been invented. I take much pleasu 
in recommending it to the public.’—J. G. Harris, Governor of Tennessee 
“TT think it by fur the best patent in-use. ‘This Muchine cau be udapted from the finest cambri 
to the heaviest cassimere lt sews stronger, faster, aud more beautifuily than one cau imagine. 


mine could not be replaced, money could not buy it-’—AMrs. J. G. Brown, Nashville, Teun. 

* it Is speedy, very neat, and durable in its werk; is easily understood and keptin repair. | 
enrnestty recommend this Machine to. all my acquaintances and others.”’— Mrs. 41. A. Forre 
Memphis, Tenn. 

“We find this Machine to work to our satisfaction, ana with pleasure recomme rd it to the publi 
as we believe the Grover & Baker to be the best Sewing Machine iu use.’— Deary Brothers, Alii- 
sonia, aera . 

“If used exclusively for family purposes, with ordinarv care, [ will wager they will last « 


‘three score ve ars and ten.’ and never get out of fix."—Johu Erskine, Nashville, Tenn. : 
**T have } ad your Machine tur seve ral weeks, and ain pe riectly satisfied that the work if doe $13 
the best and most beautiful that ever was made.”—Magagie Aimison, Nasitvil/ie. Teun 
“T use my Machine upon coats, dress-inaking, and fine linen stitching, cai the work is admira- 


ble—far better than the best hand-sewing, or any other machine [ have ever seen.’—Lucy B 


Thompson, Nashville, Tenn. 

“| find the work the strongest and mast beantiful I have ever seen, made either bv hand or ma- 
chine, and regard the Grover & Baker Machine as one of the freatest blessings to our sex.’—Mrs, 
Taylor, Nashville, Tenn 

“| have one of Grover & Baker’s Sewing Machines in use in mv familv and find it invaluable. 
I can confidently recommend it to all persons in want of a machine."—G. 7. Thomson, Nashville 
Tenn. 

“f wotld be unwilling to dispose of my Grover & Baker Machine for a large amount, could | 
not re} lace it again al pleasure.’—J Urs. 1. G. Score/, Nashville, Ten iM. 

‘LT take pleasure in certifving to the utilitv of the Grover & Baker Sewing Machines. IT have 
used one on almost every description of work for months. and find it much stronger aud bet 


it 


ter i 
every respect than work done by hand. ’—AMrs. Do. W. Wheeler, Nashrits Tdi. 
“Our tw. Machines, purchased from you, do the work of twenty voun ip ulies. We with pleas. 
ure recommend the Grover & Baker Sewing Machine to be the best in use.”—N. Stillman & Co., 
Memphis, Teni. 


“Phe Grover & Baker Sewing Machine works admirably. LT think the stitch a 
perior to that of any Sewing Machine Lever saw. ‘On fine work, 1 think the Ma 
hard to beat.’— W. J. Davie, Memphis, Teun 

‘1 find the Machine easily managed, very durable, and take pleasnye in recommending it to all 
who wish convenience, economy, and pleasure.’—Alrs. fe mute Memphis, Teun. 

* The Grover & Baker Sewing Machines have given such satistiction that we cheerfully recom: 
mend them to all whe wish a good and substantial Sew’ng Machine” It executes work with in 
care and speed, and nove finely than any other machine | hiave seen ”"—Mrs. R. B. Mitehell, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. Spe a 

* | om happy to give my testimony in favor of Grover & Baker's Sewing Maehines, and of the 
perfect satistaction it gives in every respect. [t sews weatl y, and is by ne means complicated, and 
i preter it to ali others | hi ive seen.’—Mrs. Bryan, wl} fe of Rev. A. M. Bryan, Memphis, Tenit 

“Tt aflords me much pleasure to say, that the Machine works well, and i do not hesitate to re 
commend it us possessing all the advantages vou claiin for it. My wile is very much pleased with 
it, and we take pleasure in certifying to this effect."= &. C. Brinkley, Memphis, Tenn. ; 

“It gives me pleasure to find the Grover & Baker Sewing Macl hine giving so much satisfietion, 
I have it in constant use, and find it all that could be desired. It is the mest simple and durable 
machine in use, and I heartily recommend ite2’—F. MW. White, Memthde Teun. 

“ Huving seen, examined, and used many other kinds of Sewing Machines, I feel free to s1 ay tirat 
the Grover & Baker Machines ure far superior to ull others in use ’—M. Fraucvis Seltz, N Nashe 
eille, Tenn, ‘i 
te SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. 2} 
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AYER’S SARSAPARILLA 


For SCROFULA, or KINGS EVIL, 


Is a constitutional disease, a corruption of the blood, by which this fluid becomes vitiated, weak , 
and poor. Being in the ¢ircalation, it pervades the whole body, and may burst out in disease on 
any part of it. No organ is free from its attacks, nor is there one which it may not destroy. The 
scroftlous taint is variously caused by mercurial disease, low living, disordered or unhealthy food, 
impure air, filth and filthy habits. the depressing vices, and above all, by the venereal infection.— 
Whatever be its origin, it is hereditary in the constitution, descending “from parents to children 
unto the third and fourth generation ;” indeed, it seems to be the rod of Him who says: “ I will 
visit the iniquities of the fathers upon their children.” 

Its effects commence by deposition from the blood or corrupt or ulcerous matter, which, in the 
lungs, liver. and internal organs, is termed tubercles; in the glands, swellings ; and on the surface, 
eruptions or sores. This foul corruption, which genders in the blood, depresses the energies of 
life, so that scrofulous constitutions not only suffer from scrofulous complaints, but they have far 
less power to withstand the attacks of other diseases ; consequently, vast numbers perish by dis- 
orders which, although not scrofulons in their nature, are still rendered fatal by this taint in the 
system. Mostof the consumption which decimates the buman family has its origin directly in this 
scrofulons contamination ; and many destructive diseases of the liver, kidneys, brain, and, indeed, 
of all the organs, arise from or are aggravated by the same cause. 

One quarter of all our people are scrofulous; their persons are invaded by this lurking infec- 
tion, and their health is undermined by it. To cleanse it frem the system we must renovate the 
blood hy an alterative medicine, and invigorate it by heal hy food and exercise. Such a medicine 
we supply in 


Ayer’s Compound Extract of Sarsaparilla, 
The most effectual remedy which the medical skill of our times can devise for this every where pre- 
vailing and fatal malady. It is combined from the most active remeaials that have been discover- 
ed for the expurgation of this foul disorder from the blood, and the rescue of the system from its 
destructive consequences. Hence it should be employed for the cure of not only scrofula, but also 
those other affections which arise from it, such as Eruptive and Skin Diseases. St. Anthony’s Fire, 
Rose, or Erysipelas, Pimples. Pustnles, Blotches, Blains and Boils. Tumors, Tetter and Salt Rhe- 
um, Scald Head, Ringworm, Rhenmatisim, Syphilitic and Mercurial Diseases, Dbropsy, Dyspepsia, 
Debility, and, indeed, all Complaints arising from Vitiated or Impure Blood. The popular belief 
in “impurity of the blood” is founded in truth. for scrofula is a degeneration of the blood. The 
particular purpose and virtue of this Sarsaparilla is to purify and regenerate this vital fluid, with- 
out which sound health is impossible in containinated constitutions. 
Prepared by DR. J. C. AYER, Practical and Analytical Chemist, Lowell, Mass. 
AND SOLD BY 
PURCELL, LADD & CO., Richmond; and by all Dealers everywhere. 
Marcu 1859. 


TRACTS FOR tHE SOUTH. 


THE POLITICAL ECONOMY OF SLAVERY: with an Apendix on the Effects of the 
presence or absence of negro slavery on the social condition of the dominantclass. By 
Epmunp Rorrin. 

AFRICAN COLONIZATION UNVEILED. By Epmonp Reurrix. These pamphlets are 
each of 32 pages, large octavo, and small typé. 

SLAVERY AND FREE LABOR DESCRIBED AND COMPARED. Twenty-eight pages. 
By Epmunp Rurrry. 

TWO GREAT EVILS OF VIRGINIA, AND THEIR ONE COMMON REMEDY: (An 
argument on the Free Negro problem.) 

These articles were printed in pamphlet form, with the view to gratuitous distribu- 
tion through the mail-—~which mode has been, or will be, used for much the greater num- 
ber of each. For still farther extending the circulation, and to enable other persons, in 
remote localities, to aid in promoting that end, a smaller proportion of the impression of 
each work is also offered for sale. 

10 copies of either pamphlet, or of different kinds, mailed and post-paid, for 60 cts. 

CO ONNOR Gee as ik Vee osaget ews ; ae Oe ». «++. 10 cts, each. 
Orders, enclosing money or postage stamps, will receive prompt attention. 


J. W. RANDOLPH, Bookseller, Richmond, Va. 


CLARKE, COOKE & CO., 
General Law, Land, and Collecting Agency, 


WM. J. CLARKE, ? 
0. D. COOKE, 


COOK : > SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS. 
FRANKLIN PAYSON, § 


GROVER & BAKER’S 


CELEBRATED FAMILY SEWING 
MACHINES. 


- NEW STYLES—Prices from $50 to $125. Ex- 
tra charge of $5 for Hemmers. 


This Machine sews from two spools,as purchased from the 
store. requiring no re-winding of thread. It hems, fells, gathers 
and stitches in a superior style, finishing each seam by its own 

~ operation, without recourse to the hand-needle, as is required 
by other machines. I[t will do better and cheaper sewing than a 
seumstress can, even if she works for ene cent an hour. 


495 Broadway, New York. 181 Baltimore St., Baltimore. Iron Hall, 318 Pennsvivania Ave- 
nue, Washington, D.C. Mechanic’s Hall, Richmond. 223 King St, Charleston. 33 St. Francis 
St., Mobile. 11 Camp St., New Orleans. 97 Fourth St., Lonisville. 4 Higgins’ Block, Lexing- 
ton. 58 West Fourth St., Cincinnatti. 154} Superior St., Cleveland. 87 Fourth St, St. Louis. 


“T take pleasure in saying, that the Grover & Baker Sewing Machines have more than sustain- 
ed my expectation. After trying and returning others, I have three of them in operation in my 
different places, and after four years’ trial, have no fault to find.”—J. H. Hammond, Senator of 
South Carolina. 

* My wife has had one of Grover & Baker’s Family Sewing Machines for some time, and I am 
satisfied it is one of the.best labor-saving machines that has been invented. I take much pleasure 
in recommending it to the public.”—J. G. Harris, Governor of T'ennessee. 

“1 think it by far the best patent in use. This Machine cau be adapted from the finest cambric 
to the heaviest cassimere. It sews stronger, faster, and more beautifully than one can imagine. If 
mine could not be replaced, money could not buy it."—Mrs. J. G. Brown, Nashville, Tenn. 

“it is speedy, very neat, and durable in its work; is easily understood and kept in repair. J 
earnestly recommend this Machine to all my acquaintances and others.’’—Mrs. M. A. Forrest, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

“ We find this Machine to work to our satisfaction, ana with pleasure recommend it to the public, 
as we believe the Grover & Baker to be the best Sewing Machine in use.”— Deary Brothers, Alli- 
sonia, Tenn. 

“If used exclusively for family purposes, with ordinary care, I will wager they will last one 
‘three score vears and ten,’ and never get out of fix.”—John Erskine, Nashville, Tenn. 

‘‘[ have had your Machine fur several weeks, and am perfectly satisfied that the work it does is 
the best and most beautiful that ever was made.”—Maggie Aimison, Nashville, Tenn 

“I use my Machine upon coats, dress-inaking, and fine linen stitching, and the work is admira- 
ble—far better than the best hand-sewing, or any other machine I Have ever seen.”—Lucy B. 
Thompson, Nashville, Tenn. 

“| find the work the strongest and most beautiful I have ever seen, made either by hand or ma- 
chine, and regard the Grover & Baker Machine as one of the greatest blessings to our sex.”,—Mrs. 
Taylor, Nashville, Tenn. 

“| have one of Grover & Baker’s Sewing Machines in use in my family and find it invaluable. 
I can confidently recommend it to all persons in want of a machine.”"—G. 7’. Thomson, Nashville, 
Tenn, 

“{ would be unwilling to dispose of my Grover & Baker Machine for a large amount, could I 
not replace it again at pleasure.” — Mrs. 1. G. Scovel, Nashville, Tenn. 

*] take pleasure in certifving to the utility of the Grover & Baker Sewing Machines. I have 
used one on almost every description of work for months, and find it much stronger and better in 
every respect than work done by hand.”—Mrs. D. W. Wheeler, Nashville, Tenn. 

“ Our tw.. Machines, purchased froth you, do the work of twenty young ladies. We with pleas- 
ure recommend the Grover & Baker Sewing Machine to be the best in use.’”’—WN. Stillman & Co., 
Memphis, Tenn. 

“The Grover & Baker Sewing Machine works admirably. I think the stitch and work far su- 
yerior to that of any Sewing Machine I ever saw. On fine work, I think the Machine would be 
hard to beat.”— W. J.. Davie, Memphis, Tenn 

“I find the Machine easilv managed, very durable, and take pleasure in recommending it to all 
who wish convenience, economy, and pleasure.”’—Mrs. F. Titus, Memphis, Tenn. 

“The Grover & Baker Sewing Machines have given such satisfaction that we cheerlully recom- 

mend them to all whe wish a good and substantial Sew:ng Machine [t executes work with much 
care and speed, and more finely than any otheranachine | have seen ’—Mrs. R. B. Mitehell, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. : 

“{ am happy to give my testimoay in favor of Grover & Baker’s Sewing Machines, und of the 

erfect satistnction it gives in every respect. It sews neatly, and is by no means complicated, and 
L pialee it to ali others I have seen.”’— Mrs. Bryan, wife of Rev. A. M, Bryan, Memphis, Tenn. 

* It aflords me much pleasure to say, that the Machine works well; and | do not hesitate to re- 
commend it as possessing all the advantages you claim for it. My wife is very muel pleased with 
it, and we tuke pleasure in certifying to this effect.”— &. C. Brinkley, Memphis, Teun. 

“It gives me pleasure to find the Grover &. Baker Sewing Machine giving so much satisfaction. 
I have it in consiant use; and find it all that could be desired. It is the mest simple and durable 
machine in use, and [ heartily recommend it,"—F. M. White, Memphis, Tenn. 

“ Having seen, examined, and used muny other kinds of Sewing Machines, I feel free to suy that 
the Grover & Baker Machines are far supérior to all others in use ’’—M. Francois Seltz, Nash- 


eille, Tenn. 
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LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. 


Tue Livine Ace is published every Saturday, by Litte yt, Sox & Company, corner of Tre- 
mont and Bromfield streets, Boston. Price 12} cenis a number, or six dollars a year in advance. 
Remittances for any period will be thankfully received aud promptly attended to. 


POSTAGE FREE. 


We will send the Living Ace, po-<tage free, to all subscribers within the United States. who 
remit in udvance. direct’y to the office of publication, the sum of Six Dollare; thus placing our 
distant subscribers on te same fouting us those nearer to us, and making the whole country our 
neighbourhood. 


Compete Sets of the FIRST SERIES, in thirty-six volumes, handsomely bound, packed 
in neat boxes, and delivered in all the principal cities, free of expense of treight, are for sule at 
seventy-two dollars, 

Axy Votume ony be had separately at two dollars, bound, or a dollar and a half in numbers. 

Any NompBek mas be had tor 12} cents; and it may be worth while for subscribers or pur- 
chasers tu complete any broken volume they mav have, and thus greatly euhance their value. 


BINDING.—We bind the work in a uniform, strong, and good style; and, where customers 
bring their numbers in good order, can generally give them bound volumes in exchange without 
any delay. ‘The price of the binding i< 50 cents a volume.. As tuev are always + ound to cue 
pattern, there will be no difficulty in matching the future volumes. 


(= A tew advertisements of Books, Patents, or other matters of general interest, will be added. 


LITTELL, SON & CO:, BOSTON & NEW 1 ORK. 


We have taken this work fron the beginning, that is, from April, 1844, and we have read it 
pretty constantly. It furnishes a ousy man with about os much light reading as he wants. We 
ure happy to bear our unqualified testimony to the taste and judgment with which the selections 
hase been ma e. and to the general excellence of the work. It is now comprised in fi'ty-six 
bound volumes, which may be had at the reasonable price of two dollars a volume. Such pur- 
chase would prove a good invest« ent fur avy head of a family. The volumes form a little library 
in themselves. ‘There is a great variety in tuem, and they furnish an invaluable resource tor rainy 
days or the languid hours of sickne=s, when we cannot read steadiiv and continuousl.. There is 
not w page in the whole series which a father need hesitate to put inte the lands of his children, 
—G. 8. Hillard in Boston Courier, 

Oue of the very best publications in this country is the Livitg Age. It has stood the test of 
time, and while numberless magazines and reviews have sprang up and died, this periodical has 
lived un, growing lustier with age. ‘The clivice-t articles from the toreigu reviews and manezines 
mas be found in its pages; in fact, it gives us the very cream of Eniglisli liierature, while at the 
sume time it devotes a large space to American literature, scietce, art, and progress, “The mater 
always to be tound in its atiiple pages is ot a character that wll Gear perusal again and agnin, 
ht ix of permameut value aud intere-t; and we do not know of aty work that would form a finer 
library than the sixty volumes which we believe have been issued <itice its commencement. Mr, 
Litre... the founder of the work, -til presides over its selectiois and arrangement—a veteran 
iu the service — Chronicle, Augusta, Ga, 


TRACTS FOR THE SOUTH. 
THE POLITICAL ECONOMY OF SLAVERY: with an Apendix on the Effects of the 

presence or absence of negro slavery on the social condition of the dominant class. By 

Epmunp Rurrin. 

AFRICAN COLONIZATION UNVEILED. By Epmunp Rurrin. These pamplilets are 
each of 32 pages, large octavo, and sinall type. 
SLAVERY AND FREE LABOR DESCRIBED ANDCOMPARED, Twenty-eight pages. 

By Epmunp Rurrin. 

TWO GREAT EVILS OF VIRGINIA. AND THEIR ONE COMMON REMEDY: (An 
argumenton the Free Negro problem.) 

These articles were printed in pamphlet form, with the view to gratuitous distribu- 
tion through the mail—which mode has been, or will be, used for much the greater num- 
ber of each. For still farther extending the circulation, and to enable other persons, in 
temote localities, to aid in promoting that end, a smaller proportion of the impression of 
each work is also offered for sale. 

10 copies of either pamphlet, or of different kinds, mailed and post-paid, for 60 cts. 
Or lof either. for .. hale hi es sires ees 10 cts. each. 

Orders, enclosing money or postage stamps, will receive prompt attention. 


a. Wi RANDOLPH, Bookseller, Richmond, Va. 





CLARKE, COOKE & CO., 
General Law, Land, and Collecting Agency, 


WM. J. CLARKE, 


0. D. COOKE, SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS, 
FRANKLIN PAYSON, 
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GROVER & BAKER’S 


CELEBRATED FAMILY SEWING 
MACHINES. 


= NEW STYLES—Prices from $50 to $125. Ex- 
tra charge of $5 for Hemmers, 


This Machine sews from two spools, as purchased trom the 
store. requiring no re-winding of thread — It hems, fells, gathers 
and stitches in a superior sty le, finishing each seam by its own 
operation, without recourse to the hand-needle, as is required 

’ by other machines. It will do better and cheaper sewing than a 
seamstress can, even if she works for one cent an hour. 


495 Broadway, New York. 181 Baltimore St. Baltimore. Iron Hall, 318 Pennsvivania Ave- 
nue, Washington, D.C. Mechanic’s Hall, Richmond. 223 King St., Charleston. 33 St. Francis 
S1., Mobile. 11 Camp St, New Orleans. 97 Fourth St. Louisville. 4 Higgins’ Block, Lexing- 
ton. 58 West Fourth St., Cincinnatti. 154} Superior St., Cleveland. 87 Fourth St, St. Louis. 


“T take pleasure in saying, that the Grover & Baker Sewing Machines have more than sustain- 
ed my expectation. After trying and return’ng others, I have t.ree of them in operation in my 
different places, and afier four years’ trial, have no fault to find.”—J. H. Hammond, Senator of 
South Carolina. 

* My wife has had one of Grover & Baker’s Family Sewing Machines for some tithe, and I am 
satisfied it is one of the best lnbor-saving machines that has been invented. I take much pleasure 
in recommending it to the public.”—J. G. Harris, Governor of Tennessee. 

“T think it by far the best patent in use. This Machine cau be adapted from the finest cambric 
to the heaviest cassimere. It sews stronger, faster, and more beautifully than one can inagine. If 
mine could not be replaced, money could not buy it."—Mrs: J. G. Brown, Nashville, Tenn. 

“it is speedy, very neat, and durable in its work; is easily understood and kept in repair. I 
earnestly recommend this Machine to all my acquaintances and others.’”’-—Mrs. M. A. Forrest, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

“ We find this Machine to work to our satisfaction, ana with pleasure recomme id it to the public, 
as we believe the Grover & Buker to be the best Sewing Muchine in use.”— Deary Brothers, Alli 
sonia, Tenn. 

“If used exclusively for family purposes, with ordinary care, [ will wager they will last one 
‘three score vears and ten.’ and hever get out of fix.”"—John Erskine, Nashville, Tenn. 

*“f have had your Machine for several weeks, and am perfectly satisfied that the work it does is 
the best and most beautiful that ever was made."-—Maggie Aimison, Nashville, Tenn 

“T use my Machine upon coats, dress-inaking, and fine linen stitching, and the work is adwira- 
ble—far better than the best hand-sewing, or any other machine I have ever seen.”—Lucy B, 
Thompson, Nashvilie, Tenn. 

“1 find the work the strongest and most beautiful I Have ever seen, made either by hand or ma- 
chine, and regard the Grover & Baker Machine as one of the greatest blessings to our sex.” —Mrsa, 

‘taylor, Nashville, Tenn. 

“| have one of Grover & Baker’s Sewing Machines in usé in my fainily and find it invaluable. 
I can confidently recommend it to all persons in want of a machine.”—G, 7’. Thomson, Nashville, 

- Tenn. 

“{ would be unwilling to dispose of my Grover & Baker Machine for a large amount, could I 
not replace it again at pleasure:”—Mrs. H. G. Scovel, Naxhville, Tenn. 

“1 take pleasure in certifving to the utility of the Grover & Baker Sewing Machines. I have 
used one on-alimost every description of work for months, and find it much stronger and better in 
every respect than work done by havd.”—Mrs. D. W. Wheeler, Nashville, Tenn. 

“Our'tw.. Machines, purchased from you, do the work of twenty voung ladies We with pleas- 
ure recommend the Grover & Baker Sewing Machine to be the best in use.” —N. Stillman & Co., 
Memphis, Tenn. 

“The Grover & Baker Sewing Machine works admirably. 1 think the stitch and work far su- 

rior to that of any Sewing Machine I ever saw. On fine work, 1 think the Machine would be 

ard to beat.” — W. J. Davie, Memphis, Tenn ; 

“I find the Machine easily managed, very durable, and take pleasure in recommending it to all 
who wish convenience, economy, and pleasure.”’"—Mrs, F. Titus, Memphis, Tenn. 

“fhe Grover. & Baker Sewing Machines have. given.such satisfaction that we cheeriully recom- 
mend them to all whe wish a good and substantial Sew'ng Machine — It executes work with much 
care 7 speed, and more finely than any other machine | haveseen ’’— Mrs. R. B. Mitehell, Mem- 

is, Tenn. . 

* | am happy to give my testimoay in favor of Grover & Baker’s Sewing Machines, and of the 
pean gatisiaction it gives in every respect. 1t sews neatly, and is by no means complicated, and 
preter it to alj others [ have seep.”"—Mrs, Bryan, wife of Rev. A. M. Bryan, Memphis, Tenn. 

“It affords me much pleasure to say, that the Machine works well, und I do not hesitate to re- 
commend it as-possessing all the-advantages-you claiw for it. My wife is very. much pleased with 
jt, and we tuke pleasure in certifying to this effect:’~ &. C. Brinkiey, Memphis, Tenn. 

. “It gives me pleasure to find the Grover & Baker Sewing Muchine giving so much satisfaction. 
I have it in constant use, and find it-all that could be desired. Lt is the mest simple and durable 
machine in use, and | heartily recommend it."—F. M. White, Memphis, T'eun 

* Having seen, examined, and used muny other kinds of Sewing Machines, | feel free to say that 
the Grover & Baker Machines ure far superior to all others in use "—M. Francois Seltz, Nash- 


eille, Tenn, 
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PROSPECTUS OF THE 


Rebwhy, 


Edited by ALEXANDER H. SANDS, of Richmond. 


The Quarterly Law Journal has passed into the hands of the above named legal 
gentleman, of this city, who will hereafter conduct and edit it. 
The Journal has become a necessity to the practitioner ; and it is hoped, that under 
its new auspices, it will not be unworthy of an increased support. 
For the ensuing year the following will be its list of subjects : 
1. Reports, in abridged form, of cases in the Supreme Court of Appeals of Virginia, 
as svon as the decisions are made. 
- Reports in extenso of the “ Unreported Cases” determined by the Appellate Court, 
when the points decided in such cases seem to render them worth reporting ; and 
a syllabus of the points decided in the other cases will be given. 
. Reports of causes in the District Courts, as far as they can be secured. 
. Reports of decisions in Appellate Courts of the Southern States. 
Condensed abstracts of English Decisions. 
5. Legal Essays and Discussions. 
Decisions of Circuit Courts will not be reported unless they involve some legal dis- 


cussion of more than ordinary importance, or are rendered in causes in which these 
Courts are the Courts of last resort. 


The first number will be issued in April. 
TERMS—$5 per annum; but if paid before the Ist of July, $4 will be received in 
full payment of the year’s subscription. 


MACFARLANE & FERGUSSON, PustisHers, 


Corner Bank and 12th Streets, Richmond, Va. 
Fepruary, 1860. 


bas~ Newspapers giving the above four prominent insertions, and enclosing the 
numbers to the “ Review,’’ will be entitled to a copy for one year. We hope our 
brethren of the press will do what they can to forward this enterprise. M. & F, 


Old Books Wanted. 


J. W. RANDOLPH, RICHMOND, 


Will take in exchange for other works, any kind of old books. High prices in cash will 
be paid for the following : 

Burke’s History of Virginia, complete or odd volumes. Stith’s, Keith’s, or Jone’s History 
of Virginia. Robinson’s Forms. Davies’ Criminal Law Acts of Virginia, 1849-50, 
1850-51, or 1852. Any works by John Taylor, of Caroline. 

Six Catalogues of valuable books will be mailed to all who remit 6 cents to pay the 
postage. 





CLARKE, COOKE & CO. 
General Law, Land, and Collecting Agency, 


WM. J. CLARKE, 
0. D. COOKE, 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS. 
FRANKLIN PAYSON, 
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Richmond ; 


GROVER & BAKER’S 


NOISELESS 


FAMILY SEWING 


MACHINES. 


The undersigned, CLERGYMEN 


of varions denominations, 


having purchased and used in our families “ GROVER & BA- 


KER’S CELEBRATED SEWING MACHINES,” 


take 


pleasure in recommending it as an instrument fully combining 


the essentials of a good machine. 


Its beautiful simplicity, ease 


= of management, and the strength and elasticity of its stitch, 
unite to render it machine unsurpassed by any in the market, and one which we feel confident 
will give satisfaction to all who may purchase and use it : 


W.P. STRICKLAND, 
N. VANSANT, 

R. B. YARD, 

C. LARUE, 

*. P. RODGERS, D. D. 
W.B. SPRAGUE, D.D. 
J.N. CAMPBELL, D.D, 
CHAS. ANDERSON, 
CHAS. HAWLEY, 
DAN’L H. ‘TEMPLE, 
T. M. HOPKINS, 
WM. HOSMER, 
O. H. TIFFANY, D. D. 
C.J. BOWEN, 

JONA. CROSS, 

JOHN M’CRON, D. D. 

W. T. D. CLEMM, 
W.H. CHAPMAN, 

F. S. EVANS, 

R.C. GALBRAITH, Gapanstown, Md. 

. T. DAUGHERTY, Waynesboro, Pa. 

. THOS. E. LOCKE, Westmoreland Co., 


uw York. 


Albany, N. Y, 


Auburn, N. Y. 


> Baltimore, Md. 
| 


a. 

. W. A. CROCKER, 2 ,; , 

: JOHN PARIS, ‘ Norfolk, Va. 
.J.F. LANNEAN, Salem, Va. 
oC. D.D. 2 Charleston, S.C. 
. A. A. PORTER, Selma, Ala. 

. JOS. J. TWISE, -Speediell, S. C. 

. B. B. ROSS, Mobile, Ala. 

.J.L. MICHAUX, Enfield, N. C. 


_ A.C. HARRIS, ; : 
.C. F. HARRIS, ¢ Henderson, N. C. 


Rev. 


Rev 


Prof. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Prof. 
Rev. 
Rey. 
Prof. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Prof. J. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rey. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 


Rev 
Rey 
Rev 


Rev. 


Rev 


bya ’ ‘ Montrose, Pa. 
W. D. WILSON, D. D. 2 a, sie alee 
W. F. CURRY, A.M. 5 @eneot, . ¥. 
E. SLINGERLAND, Scotia, N. Y. 
JOHN FOSTER, 

FRANCIS G. GRATZ, 

Jj. T. BACKUS, D. D. 

BENJ. STANTON, 

P.C PRUGH, Zenia, O. 

B. W. CHIDLAW, A. M.2 Cincinnati, 
W. PERKINS, Ohio. 

E. GRAND GIRARD, Ripley, O. 

A. BLAKE, 

E. C. BENSON, A. M., 
J M’ELHENNY, D. 


? Gambier, 
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F. CHESTER, Ironton, O. 
E. F. HASTY, Cambridge City, Ind. 
J.C. ARMSTRONG, Saline, Mich. 
reg shies SWAZEY, Q Galena, Ili. 
E. MORBOUGH, Camb’ge City, Ind. 
RICHARD WHITE, Mi/ton, Ind. 
C. VALE, Martinsburgh, N. Y. 
JOS. ELDRIDGE, Norfolk, Conn. 
JOHN JENNINGS, 
H. L. WAYLAND, 
WM. PHIPPS, 

OSMOND C. BAKER, ) 

ishop of M. E. Church, { Concerd, 
- THOS. RATHAY, ( NN; dis 
. HENRY E. PARKER, 
-G.N. JUDD, Montgomery, N. Y. 
A.M. STOWE, Canandaigua, N. Y. 
- WM. LONG, Cliff Mine, Mich. 


Worcester, Mass. 


OFFICES OF EXHIBITION AND SALE: 


o. 495 Broadway, New York; 


No. 181 Baltimore St., 
No. 249 King St., Charleston; No. 41 St. Francis St., Mobile; 


saltimore; Mechanics’ Institute, 


No. 11 Camp 


Street, New Orleans; No. 94 Fourth Street Louisville; and No. 124 North Fourth Street, St. 


Lou 


1s. 


J. R. KEININGHAM, 


BOOKS AND STATIONERY, 
211 Broad Street, between 4th and 5th, 


Richmond, Va. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 
BY J. W. RANDOLPH, 


121 MAIN STREET, RICHMOND, VA., 


THE MOCK AUCTION. 
OSSAWATOMIE SOLD! 


A MOCK HEROIC POEM; 
With TEN TINTED PLATES. Price 75 cents. One Vol., 260 pages, 12mo., Muslin. 


It will be mailed, post-paid, to all who remit the price. 


“This is a poetical work of superior genius, sparkling on every page with the keenest satire. 
The versification is precisely that of Butler's Hudibras, and the plan is the same. It will carry 
everywhere with its circulation the utter infamy of Abolitionism and its principal authors and 
promoters. The character of Old John Brown is pertrayed in terrible colours, but worse charac- 
ters than his are delineated. The book merits an extended review. ‘The world will be curious to 
know who the author is. Go to RanpoLpn’s store and get the book.” 

Richmond Christian Advocate. 

‘*Mock Auction. Ossawatomie Sold. A Mock Heroic Poem. A humorous production, 
spiced with much attic salt.”--Richmond Enquirer. 


‘New Boox.—We have received from the Publisher, Mr. J. W. Ranpowpu, of No. 121 Main 
Street, a poem styled ‘ The Mock Auction, or Ossawatomie Sold,” containing numerous por- 
traits and tableaux illustrative of the characters and dctions of the world-renowned order of 
‘Peter Funks.’ The book is filled with sarcastical allusions to John Brown, his raid, and his 
followers, and the termination of their first venture on Virginia soil. The author thinks that 
Brown and his companions were of the order of ‘ Peter Funks,’ and he proceeds to record their 
exploits ‘in as succinct a manner as the large material of ‘ Peter Funk’ inspiration, speech and 
achievement, will justify. To accomplish this end, the author has taken advantage of one of 
their splendid victories, and decidedly the grandest and most unique performance of modern times 
—the sell of Ossawatomie ! 


‘‘The book is printed by MacFARLANE & FERGusson, and for sale at RaANDoLPH’s. Price 75 
cents.— Richmond Examiner. 


Old Books Wanted. 
J. W. RANDOLPH, RICHMOND, 


Will take in exchange for other works, any kind of old books. High prices in cash will 
be paid for the following : 

Burke’s History of Virginia, 4 vols., or odd volumes. Stith’s, Smith’s, Doddridge’s, 
Keith’s, or Jone’s History of Virginia. Robinson’s Forms. Davies’ Criminal Law. 
Acts of Virginia, 1849-50, 1850-51, or 1852. Any works by John Taylor, of Caroline. 
Burr’s Trial, 2 vols. 

Six Catalogues of valuable books will be mailed to all who remit 6 cents to pay the 
postage. 


CLARKE, COOKE & CO., 
General Law, Land, and Collecting Agency, 


WM.’J. CLARKE, 


0. D. COOKE, SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS. 
FRANKLIN PAYSON, 






































GROVER & BAKER’S 


NOISELESS 


FAMILY SEWING 


N HINES 
MA C , 1N DoW. 

The undersigned, CLERGYMEN of various denominations, 
having purchased and used in our families “ GROVER & BA- 
KER’S CELEBRATED SEWING MACHINES,” take 
pleasure in recommending it as an instrument fully combining 
the essentials of a good machine. Its beautiful simplicity, ease 
of management, and the strength and elasticity of its stitch, 


unite to render it x machine unsurpassed by any in the market, and one which we feel confident 
will give satisfaction to all who may purchase and use it: 


Rev. W. P. STRICKLAND, ) 

Rev. N. VANSANT, Sees 

Rev. R. B. YARD, ¢ New York. 

Rev. C. LARUE, J 

Rey. E. P. RODGERS, D. D. 

Rev. W. B. SPRAGUE, D.D. > Albany, N. Y. 

Rev.J.N. CAMPBELL, D. D. 

Rev. CHAS. ANDERSON, ) 

Rev. CHAS. HAWLEY, | 

Rev. DAN’L H. TEMPLE, }$ Auburn, N. Y. 

Rev. T. M. HOPKINS, | 

Rev. WM. HOSMER, J 

Rev. O. H. TIFFANY, D. D.) 

Rev. C. J. BOWEN, : 

Rev. JONA. CROSS, 

Rev. JOHN M’CRON, D. D. Baltimore, Md. 

Rev: W. T. D. CLEMM, ' 

Rev. W. H. CHAPMAN, 

Rev. F. S. EVANS, J 

Rey. R. C. GALBRAITH, Govanstown, Md. 

Rev. T. DAUGHERTY, Waynesboro, Pa. 

Rev. THOS. E. LOCKE, Westmoreland Co., 
Va. 

Rev. W. A. CROCKER, 2 a,» 

Rev. JOHN PARIS, : Norfolk, Va. 

Rev. J. F. LANNEAN, Salem, Va. 

Rev. CH. HANKEL, D. 

Rev. C. A. LOYAL, 

Rev: A. A. PORTER, Selma, Ala. 

Rev. JOS. J. TWISE, Speediell, S. C. 

Rev. B. B. ROSS, Mobile, Ala. 

Rev. J. L. MICHAUX, Enfield, N. C. 


Rev. A.C. HARRIS, 
Rev. C. F. HARRIS, ¢ Henderson, N. C. 


D. ; Charleston, 8. C. 


Rev. 
Rev. 


Prof. 
Rev. 


W. D. WILSON, D. D. 
W. F. CURRY, A. M. 


Geneva, N. Y. 


Rev. E. SLINGERLAND, Scotia, N. Y. 
Prof. JOHN FOSTER, } 

Rev. FRANCIS G. GRATZ, \ “Schenec’y, 
Rev. J. T. BACKUS, D. D. j 1 a 7 


Prof. BENJ. STANTON, 

Rev. P. C PRUGH, Zenia, O. 

Rev. B. W. CHIDLAW, A. M. 2. Cincinnati, 
Rev. W. PERKINS, Ohio. 
Rev. E. GRAND GIRARD, Ripley, O. 

Rev. A. BLAKE, G. } Pe 
Rev. E, C. BENSON, A. M., sas Saal 
Prof. J. J M’ELHENNY, D. D. : 
Rev. F. CHESTER, Jroation, O. 

Rev. E. F. HASTY, Cambridge City, Ind. 
Rev. J. C. ARMSTRONG, Saline, Mich. 
Rev. ARTHUR SWAZEY, Gal Wi 
Rev. A. HUNT, © eee ree 
Rev. E. MORBOUGH, Camb’ge City, Ind. 
Rev. RICHARD WHITE, Milton, Ind. 
Rev. C. VALE, Martinsburgh, N. Y. 

Rev. JOS. ELDRIDGE, Norfolk, Conn. 

Rev. JOHN JENNINGS, 

Rev. H. L. WAYLAND, > Worcester, Mass. 
Rev. WM. PHIPPS, 3 
Rev. OSMOND C. BAKER, 


Bishop of M. E. Church, 


Rev 


Rev 


Rev. 
Rev. 


Rev 


Concord, 
_ THOS. RATHAY, te a 
. HENRY E. PARKER, 
G. N. JUDD, Montgomery, N. Y. 
A.M. STOWE, Canandaigua, N. Y. 
. WM. LONG, Cliff Mine, Mich. 


OFFICES OF EXHIBITION AND SALE: 


No. 495 Broadway, New York; No. 181 Baltimore St., Baltimore; Mechanics’ Institute, 


Richmond; No. 249 King St., Charleston; No. 41 St. Francis St.,; Mobile; No. 11 Camp 
Street, New Orleans; No. 94 Fourth Street Louisville; and No. 124 North Fourth Street, St. 


Louis. 


J. R. KEININGHAM, | 





DEALER IN 


BOOKS AND STATIONERY, 


211 Broad Street, between 4th and 5th, 
Fichmond, Va. 


PROSPECTUS 


OF THE 


SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER 
FOR THE YEAR 1860. 


In issuing the Prospectus of this Volume of the SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENC€ °R, 
the Proprietors rely solely on the friends of the Messenger to aid them in extending its circ 
and they beg to assure the public that no exertion will be remitted on their part to m: 
high character of the work, and to challenge the patronage of ull who value ste” : 
merit. For Twenty-Five Years, the Messenger has endeavoured to reflect faithfu!’ orn 
mind, while disdaining all narrow and sectional views, and has been alone p athly 
periodicals of America, in defence of the 


PECULIAR INSTITUTIONS OF THE SOUT oT ATES. 


To this office it will still be devoted, and will be prompt to r 
whether they come under the specious garb of fiction, or in th- 
phlets. At this critical juncture, while our enemies are emp’ 
weapons of attack, the Southern people will surely not wit’ 
whose aim it shall be to strike blows in their defence. 

The MESSENGER will, as heretofore, present its reaac 


Reviews, Historical and Biographical 8S! ‘es, Novels, Tales, 
Travels, Essays, Poems, Critiques, «. “apers on 
the Army, Navy, and ots 
National Subjects. 


THRMS: 
THREE DOLLARS PER ANNUM, IN AD /ANCE, 


OR FOUR DOLLARS IF NOT PAID BEFORE THE FIRST OF JULY IN ANY YEAR, 


CLUBS—Remitting us Fifteen Dollars in one letter, will be entitled to Six Copies. 

The Editorial and Critical Department of the Messenger will be under the charge of a COM- 
PETENT EDITOR, and will embrace copicus notes on current literature. and reviews of all 
new American or Foreign works of general interest and value. The Editor’s opinion will be al- 
ways fearlessly and honestly avowed. 


All communications and letters must be addressed to 
MACFARLANE & FERGUSSON, 
PROPRIETORS AND PUBLISHERS, 
Corner of Bank and 12th Sts., Richmond, Va. 


[= The July number will commence a new Volume, and will be a good time for those who 
wish to bind their numbers in volumcs to subscribe. 


.¢ upon the South, 

4 of anti-slavery pam- 

cure as their most potent 
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Old Books Wanted. 
J. W. RANDOLPH, RICHMOND, 


Will take in exchange for other works, any kind of old books. High prices in cash will 
be paid for the following : 

Burke’s History of Virginia, 4 vols., or odd volumes. Stith’s, Smith’s, Doddridge’s, 
Keith’s, or Jone’s History of Virginia. Robinson’s Forms. Davies’ Criminal Law. 
Acts of Virginia, 1849-50, 1850-51, or 1852. Any works by John Taylor, of Caroline. 
Burr’s Trial, 2 vols. 

Six Catalogues of valuable books will be mailed to all who remit 6 cents to pay the 
postage. ; 
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having purchased and used in our families “ GROVER & | 
KER’S CELEBRATED SEWING MACHINES,” | 
=— pleasure in recommending it as an instrument fully combi 
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Rev. W. P. STRICKBAND, ) tev. H. A. RILEY, . 
sa = veneents New York. Rev. A. L. POST, é Montrose, Pa. 
ev. . D. é ; 


Prof. W. D. WILSON, D. D. Ge \y 
Rev. C. LARUE, Rev. W. F. CURRY, A. M. reneva, | 
Rev. E. P. RODGERS, D. D. Rev. E. SLINGERLAND, Scotia, N. Y. 
Rev. W. B. SPRAGUE, D.D. > Adany, N. Y. Prof. JOHN FOSTER, ) 

tev. J. N. CAMPBELL, D. D. Rev. FRANCIS G. GRATZ, t Schen. 


—— 


, 3 IDERS Rey. J. T. BACKUS, D. D. N. | 

» CHAS. ANDER: ? i 

Rev, CHAS. HAWLEY,’ | Prof. BENJ. STANTON, 

Rev. DAN'L H. TEMPLE, 2 Auburn, N.Y, Rev. B.C PRUGH, Zenia, Or ~ 

Rev. T. M. HOPKINS, Rev. B. W. CHIDLAW, A. M. 2 Cincinn 

Rev. WM. HOSMER, J Rev. W. PERKINS, Ohio. 

Rev.O. H. TIFFANY. D-D Rev. E. GRAND GIRARD, Ripley, O. 
or AE was om ; Rev. A. BLAKE, 


Rey. C. J. BOWEN, aes 
Rev. JONA. CROSS, Prof. J 
Rev. JOHN M’CRON, D.D. $ Baltimore, Md. Rev. PF 
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E. C. BENSON, A. M., 2 Gambs 
.J MWELHENNY, D. D. ). 
- CHESTER, Ironton, O. 


Rev. W. T. D. CLEMM. Rev. E. F. HASTY, Cambridge City, Ind 

Rev. W. H. CHAPMAN, | Rev. J. C. ARMSTRONG, Saline, Mich. 

Rev. F. S. EVANS, J Rev. ARTHUR SWAZEY, 2, 

Rev. R.C. GALBRAITH, Govanstown, Md. Rev. A. HUNT, § Galena, Ili 

Rev. T. DAUGHERTY, Waynesboro, Pa. Rev. E. MORBOUGH, Camb’ge City, In 

Rev. THOS. E. LUCKE, Westmoreland Co., Rev. RICHARD WHITE, Milton, Ind. 
sg a mciiont Rev. C. VALE, Martinsburgh, N. Y. 

Rev. .A.C 1K : , . 1 Rev. JUS. ELDRIDGE, Norfolk, Conn. 

Rev. JOHN PARIS, Norfolk, Va. Rev, JOHN JENNINGS, ) 

Rev. cts wateret a eSe Va. on H. L. WAYLAND, Worcester, M 

Rev. NKEL, D. D.2 7 i Rev. WM. PHIPPS, 

Rev. C. A. LOYAL, Charleston, S.C. Rey. OSMOND C. BAKER, } 

Rev, A. A. PORTER, Selma, Ala. Bishop of M. E. Church, { Concer 

Rev. JOS. J. TWISE, Speediell, S. C. Rev. THOS. RATHAY, ° N. Hi 

Rev. B. B. ROSS, Mobile, Ala. Rev. HENRY E. PARKER, 

Rev. J. L. MICHAUX, Enfield, N. C. Rev..G. N. JUDD, Montgomery, N. Y. 

Rev. A.C. HARRIS, iets N.C Rev. A.M. STOWE, Canandaigua, N. 3} 

Rev. C. F. HARRIS, vil A sr Rev. WM. LONG, Cliff Mine, Mich. 


OFFICES OF EXHIBITION AND SALE: 


No. 495 Broadway, New York; No. 181 Baltimore St., Baltimore; Mechanics’ Insti 
Richmond; No. 249 King St., Charleston; No. 41 St. Francis St., Mobile; No. 11 C 
Street, New Orleans; No. 94 Fourth Street Louisville; and No. 124 North Fourth Street 
Louis. 


ud. R. KEININGHAN, 


BOOKS AND STATIONERY, 
211 Broad Street, between 4th and 5th, 


Fichmond, Va. 
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Southern literary messenger} i 
“partment of literature, and the fine arts ... |’ nwt 
al * Aug. 1834—June 1864. Richmond, T. W. White 
- -. 1835-64. 


38 v. in 36. illus., plates, maps. 234-26}. sual 


No numbers issued Sept. 1834, Oct., Nov. 1835, Dec. 1836. 
Vol. 22-23 called also “new - v. OR 3 


Numbering irregular duri 
From Jan. 1846 to Dec. 180) title ve title reads: The Southern and western lit- 
erary messenger and review. 

Editors: Aug. 1834-Ma ey 1 1835, J E. Heath. Seb Riet. 1835, T. W./White 
and others.—Dec. 1835-Nov. 1836, E. A. Poe—Jan. 1857-Jan. 1843, T. W. 
bb ge - others.—Aug. 1843-Oct. 1847, B. B. . eR 


1847-May 
Thompson.—June 1860-Jan. 1864, G. W ” Begin an.—June 
1864, F. H. Alfriend. - 


(Continued on next card) 
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